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Good Enough for Lincoln 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mrs. CAMERON, a@ modern stepmother 
Mr. CAMERON 


“So the whole day long they trav- 
eled over meadows, fields and stones. 
By evening they came into a large 


NaNcy forest, and were so wearied with 
MIKE . grief, hunger, and their long walk, 
BETH that they laid themselves down in a 
Droop hollow tree. When they awoke the 
BoBso ; next morning, the boy said to his 
LyDIA Gis Gasemily commutios sister, ‘I am so thirsty, if I knew 
DonNA ) where there was a brook I would go 
Serrine: The living room of the Cam- and drink. Ah! I think I hear one 

eron home. running.’ So saying, he got up and 


Ar Rise: Nancy is curled up on the 
sofa reading a story to her little sister, 
Bera. 

Nancy (Reading with exaggerated ex- 
pression): “There was once alittle 


taking his sister’s hand, they went 
in search of the brook. 

“The wicked stepmother, however, 
was a witch, and had remarked the 
departure of the two children; and 





brother who took his sister by the 
hand and said, ‘Since our own dear 
mother’s death, we have not had one 
happy hour; our stepmother beats 
us every day, and if we come near 
her, kicks us away with her foot. 


sneaking after them secretly, as is 
the habit of witches, she had be- 
witched all the streams in the 
forest...” 


Bera: Oh, Nancy! I’m scared. Is the 


witch going to hurt the children? 


Come, let us wander forth into the Nancy: Of course, she is. Witches al- 


wide world.’ 


ways hurt people. 








Bers: But if she was the children’s 
stepmother, how could she be a 
witch? 

Nancy: Easy. It was just her nature. 

Beta: Was she a witch because she was 
a stepmother? 

Nancy: I suppose so. 

Bera: Are all stepmothers witches? 

Nancy: Most of them. 

Bers (Half crying): Oh, Nancy, don’t 
read any more. It scaresme. Maybe 
maybe. . . she’s a witch! 

Nancy: Who, Honey, who do you 
mean? 

Beta: You know who. . . . Aunt 
Dorothy . . . our stepmother. 

Nancy: I wouldn’t be surprised! But 
don’t worry, darling. Mike and I 
won’t let her hurt you. 

Bera: She never hurts me. She’s nice. 
I like her. 

Nancy: Now, listen to me, Beth 
Cameron, Aunt Dorothy is a stlep- 
mother, and don’t you forget it. Not 
even for one minute! Not even if she 
is nice to you! 

Bertu: But wouldn’t Daddy know if 
she was a witch? 

Nancy: He’d be the very last one to 
know. She has him fooled, but 
good! Now, let’s not talk any more 
or we won’t finish our story. Don’t 
you want to hear how it turns out? 

Betu: Yes, but let’s skip the scary 
parts about the witch. 

Nancy (Hugging her): All right, Little 
Fraidy Cat. (Begins to read) “‘Pres- 
ently the children found a brook. 
Just as the brother stooped to take a 
drink, he heard a noise and .. .” 

Mrs. Cameron (Off stage): Nancy! 
Beth! Where are you? 

Betu (Calling): Here we are, Aunt 





Dorothy. 

Nancy: Sh! Now she’ll stop our story, 

Mrs. CamMEerRON (Entering with two 
dishes of candy): Oh, here you are! 
I thought you had gone upstairs. 
It’s past your bedtime, Bethie, 
You’d better scoot up the wooden 
hill. 

Betu: Nancy was reading me a story. 

Mrs. CaMERON: That was nice, Nancy. 
But come along, dear, I’ll tuck youin. 

Nancy: Never mind, Aunt Dorothy. 
I’ll put Beth to bed. 

Mrs. CaMERON: But, Nancy, won't 
your friends be here soon? I’ve just 
filled the candy dishes for you. I 
know committee work goes better 
when you have something to chew on 
between ideas. 

Nancy: Thanks. But most of the girls 
on the committee are on a diet, and 
the boys are in training. 

Mrs. CaMERON (Disappointed): Oh! I 
see! Well, I’ll just put them down 
here anyway, somebody might 
weaken and have a piece. I’m afraid 
putting Beth to bed might make you 
late. 

Nancy: Oh, no. I'll have plenty of 
time. 

Mrs. CAMERON: Very well. 
night, Beth. 

Bera: Good night, Aunt Dorothy. 

Mrs. CaMERON: Aren’t you going to 
kiss me goodnight? 

Betu: Sure...I... 

Nancy (Grabbing her): Hurry up, 
Beth. I don’t have any time to fool. 
The gang will be here any minute. 

Ber (As Nancy propels her off stage): 
Good night, Aunt Dorothy. (Ezit) 

Mrs. CamMEeRON: Good night, dear. 
(She sighs, puts down the candy 
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dishes and drops on the sofa.) Oh, my! 
That Nancy! She won’t let poor 
little Beth get near me if she can 
help it. I wonder what she was 
reading. (Picks up book) Umm! 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. “The Little 
Brother and Sister.”’ I don’t believe 
I know that story. (Reads silently, 
mumbling a word here and there, 
then reads aloud) The wicked step- 
mother, however, wasa witch! (Flings 
book down on sofa and jumps up) 
Another of those wicked stepmother 
stories! This has got to stop! I can’t 
stand it! It’s so unfair! No wonder 
Beth is getting to be a little bundle 
of nerves! (Sits on sofa again and 
picks up book) The same old story. 
The wicked stepmother beats and 
starves the children! Oh! Why were 
such wicked stories ever written? 
(Starts to cry) And I’ve tried so hard 
to be a good mother to these chil- 
dren! (Buries her head in a pillow 
on the sofa. Mixes enters with a pile 
of books.) 

Mixe: Hey, Nance, where do you 
want these books? Next time you 
want something from the library, 
send a fleet of trucks. I’ll throw ’em 
on the sofa. (Sees Mrs. CAMERON 
just in time) Gee! I didn’t see you, 
Aunt Dorothy! You almost got the 
whole reference department of the 
Public Library on your head. 

Mrs. CaMERON (Trying to laugh and 
wipe her eyes): That would have 
given me a bump of knowledge for 
sure. 

Mixer (Piling books on table): And how! 
Say, what’s the matter? You look 
kind of funny. Anything wrong? 

Mrs. CaMERON: Oh, no. No, indeed. 
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MixeE: Yeah? Looks to me as if you 
were crying. Your nose is red. 

Mrs. CaMERON: Nonsense. I just have 
a little cold. 

MiKkeE (Spotting the candy and taking a 
handful): Oh, boy! Gum drops and 
licorice! I can go to town on this! 
(Taking another handful) I'd better 
get mine now before Droop and 
Bobo get here. 

Mrs. CAMERON: What names! Droop 
and Bobo! Are they on the basket- 
ball team? 

Mixe: Gosh, no! They’re not the type. 

Mrs. CaMERON: Then why are they in 
training? 

Mike: They’re not! They don’t eat to 
live, they live to eat, those guys! 
That’s why I’m eating my share now. 
What gave you the idea they were in 
training? 

Mrs. Cameron: Oh, nothing! 

Mixe: Is Dad home? 

Mrs. CAMERON: No, he had to work 
this evening, so I’m not expecting 
him until late. You children can 
have the living room all to your- 
selves. 

Mrxe: Gee, thanks. But there’s noth- 
ing very private about a play com- 
mittee for Lincoln’s birthday. 

Mrs. CaMERON: Oh, well, young folks 
always do better when the oldsters 
keep out of the way. I’ll use the up- 
stairs sitting room. If your father 
comes home before the crowd leaves, 
tell him to come up. 

Mike: O.K.! Say, Aunt Dorothy, did 
you get a chance to ask Dad about — 

Mrs. CAMERON: About joining the art 
class at the Community Centre? 

Mixes: Yeah. Did he say anything? 

Mrs. CAMERON: Well, we did talk 





about it again last night, and he 

seemed a little more favorable. 

Mrixe: Oh, gee, Aunt Dorothy, do you 
think you could talk him into it? 
I’m just crazy to try my luck with 
oil paints and this guy, Saunders, 
from the city, is a whiz. Dad thinks 
it’s dumb to take painting lessons, 
but if he’d just give me the chance, 
I'd be willing to quit if I found out 
I was no good. 

Mrs. CaMERON: Well, Mike, I don’t 
want you to get all excited over 
nothing, but I do think there’s a 
chance. 

Mr1xeE: Honest, do you? What did he 
say? 

Mrs. Cameron: Well, last evening 
when we were talking, I told him 
he’d better spend his money on 
something like this than use it to 
get his son out of trouble like some 
other fathers we both know. He 
seemed to agree with that and be- 
fore long, I had him telling me what 
a good kid you are and how, after 
ea 

Mike: Did he really say it, Aunt 
Dorothy? Can I go? 

Mrs. CamMeRON: He didn’t actually 
say it in so many words, Mike, but 
if I know your Dad, it’s a deal! 

Mike: Gee, that’s great! That’s won- 
derful! Aunt Dorothy, you must be a 
wizard orsomething out of a fairy tale. 

Mrs. Cameron: You wouldn’t mean a 
witch, would you? 

MiKE (Laughing): A witch! Ha! You’re 
more like the original fairy god- 
mother. 

Mrs. Cameron (Laughing lightly): A 

fairy godmother? I’d be satisfied 

just to be a plain, ordinary mother, 








if you children would let me. 

Mixz: Let you? Who's stopping you? 
(Nancy appears in the doorway. She 
clears her throat loudly and they both 
stare at her.) 

Nancy: Beth is in bed, Aunt Dorothy. 
I think she’ll go right to sleep. 

Mrs. Cameron: I'll go up and see if 
she has enough cover. 

Nancy: She has plenty. I closed the 
door. You might waken her if you 
go in. 

Mrs. CaMErRON: I'll go up just the 
same. Good night, you two. If you 
want anything just call. There’s 
ginger ale in the ice box and I filled 
the cookie cans today, so help your- 
selves. (Ezit) 

Nancy: Hmph! She’s a great one for 
telling everybody what to do! What 
in the world were you two snickering 
and giggling about? I thought for a 
minute you were on the point of 
hugging her. 

Mixe: I felt like it for a minute. 
Guess what? 

Nancy: What? 

Mrxe: She’s talked Dad into letting me 
go to the Community Art Classes. 
Nancy: Just another example of how 

she can talk him into anything. 

Mike: Golly, Nancy, why are you s0 


mean? Why do you hate Aunt 
Dorothy so much? She’s really 
swell. 


Nancy: You and Beth are both alike. 
You let yourselves be won over with 
a little sweet talk. I’m glad I have 
more character. 


Mike: Character! You're an old 


pickle puss, if I ever saw one. It’s 
wonder Dad doesn’t slap you down, 
the way you treat her. 
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Nancy: I treat her all right. I’m per- 
fectly polite to her. 

Mrxe: Yeah, polite like a frozen 
turnip. “Yes, Aunt Dorothy.” “No, 
Aunt Dorothy!” “Very well, Aunt 
Dorothy.” Can’t you act human 
once in a while? 

Nancy: I am human, that’s why I act 
the way I do. I know what step- 
mothers are, Michael Cameron, and 
I’m not going to be fooled. 

Mixe: You’ve been seeing too many 
movies, or reading too many fairy 
tales. 

Nancy (Snatching book from sofa and 
hiding it behind her back): You shut 
up about fairy tales. 

Mixe (Seeing book): So, I was right! 
You’ve been scaring Beth again with 
more of that fairy-tale, wicked- 
stepmother stuff! You better not 
let Dad find you out. He’s warned 
you before. He won’t have you put- 
ting ideas into Beth’s head. 

Nancy: And if I don’t teach her the 
truth about scheming stepmothers, 
who will? She’s too little to make up 
her own mind. She trusts everybody 
who’s nice to her. 

Mixe: Oh, Nancy, you’re all wrong 
about Aunt Dorothy, honest you 
are. She really wants to be a mother 
to us! 

Nancy: A mother! Don’t call her 
“Mother.’”’ She’ll never be a mother 
to us. It’s bad enough to have to 
call her Aunt Dorothy —but 
“Mother” — never! (Doorbell) 

Mix: I still think you have your wires 
crossed somewhere on this subject, 
but we can’t very well argue about it 
now. That’s the committee. 

Nancy: I’ll answer the door. (Ezit) 


Mrxe: I'll take the taste out of my 
mouth from that argument with a 
little more candy. (Helps himself. 
Committee enters.) 

Boso: Hy’a, fella. 

Droop (Heading for the candy dish): 
Thanks, Mike, I’ll have some of that 
candy, if you insist. 

Mrxz: I knew it. O.K., you guys, help 
yourselves. I’ve had mine. Hello, 
girls. 

Donna: Hello, Mike. 

Lyp1a: Greetings, Mr. Chairman. 

Mike: Hey, who said I was the chair- 
man? 

Lyp1a: We did. We held an election 
on the way over and you were unani- 
mously elected chairman of the 
Lincoln’s birthday assembly pro- 
gram. 

Nancy: Just flop wherever you see a 
chair, or sit on the floor. 

Mixes: In other words, make your- 
selves at home. O.K., if I’m chair- 
man, this will be short and sweet. 
All in favor of putting on a play for 
Lincoln’s birthday say ‘‘Aye.”’ 

Boso: Don’t be a jerk, Mr. Chairman. 
That was settled long ago. Other- 
wise, they wouldn’t have needed us 
to pick the play. 

Droop (Stretching out on the floor): 
Call me when this part is over. I’m 
only supposed to help plan the 
scenery. 

Lyp1A: I can see this committee will 
get nowhere fast. 

Nancy: But we’ve got to come to some 
decisions. Miss Meredith wants to 
start rehearsals next week. 

Lyp1a: All right, then, what do you 
have to suggest? Do you have any 
Lincoln plays up your sleeve? 








Nancy: Not up my sleeve, but over 
there on the table is a whole pile of 
books Mike brought from the library. 

Bozo: Give me some of those gum 
drops, Mr. Chairman, if we have to 
plow through all those books. 

Donna: I just knew this committee 
would turn out like this, so I came 
already prepared. 

Mike: Don’t tell me you’ve found a 
play. 

Donna: Here it is, and it’s a dandy. 
It’s called “Lincoln’s Good Angel.” 

Nancy: Meaning his mother, I sup- 
pose? 

Donna: Meaning his stepmother — 
Sarah Bush Lincoln. 

Nancy: Why, I think that’s ridiculous 
... What sort of ... 

MIKE (Pounding on table): The meet- 
ing will please come to order. Donna 
Morris has the floor. Go ahead, 
Donna, tell us about the play. 

Donna: Well, it’s really lovely. The 
whole scene takes place in the 
Lincoln cabin in Illinois. The first 
scene is the meeting of the poor, 
half-starved Lincoln children and 
their new mother. Then, as the play 
goes on, it shows all the things 
Sarah Bush Lincoln did for little 
Abe and Sarah. How she cleaned up 
the cabin, and got them new clothes, 
and argued Tom Lincoln into send- 
ing the children to school. 

Lyp1a: It sounds good to me, Donna. 
What about the parts? 

Donna: They’re not too hard. I 
thought of Bobo for the young 
Lincoln. 

Bozo: Is there much to learn? 

Donna: There’s plenty, and you'll 
learn every line of it, if we have to 





beat it into your head with the book. 
Lydia could play Sarah, Abe’s sister. 
Droop here could be Tom Lincoln, 
the father, and Nancy would be 
wonderful for Sarah Bush Lincoln. 

Nancy (Jumping up furious): I won’t 
do it. I’d never play a stepmother 
part ... not for anything. 

Lyp1a: For heaven’s sake, why not? 
It’s the best part in the play. 

Nancy: It’s the worst part for me. I’d 
never be one of those mean, hateful 
creatures — not even in a play! 

Donna: But Sarah Lincoln wasn’t a 
mean, hateful creature. She was 
wonderful to Abe and Sarah. She 
fed and clothed them and got them 
everything they needed. (Showing 
book) Look, read this part where it 
tells how she begged and pleaded 
with their father to let them go to 
school. Just think, if it hadn’t been 
for her, Abe Lincoln wouldn’t even 
have had as much schooling as he 
got. See... read this speech. 

Nancy: I don’t want to read it. That’s 
only a play. You don’t know how 
those children really felt about that 
woman who took their mother’s 
place. 

Lyp1a: Oh, yes, we do, Nancy. The 
whole world knows how Abe Lincoln 
felt about Sarah Bush Lincoln. 
When he became a famous man he 
always spoke of her as his “Angel 
Mother,”’ because her goodness had 
touched his heart and made him feel 
like a human being. 


Nancy: I don’t believe it. He must 


have meant his own mother. No one 
could have taken her place — no 
one. 

Droop: Well, gee whiz, what are you 
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so steamed up about, Nancy? It’s 
only a play. 

Nancy: No, it isn’t only a play. It’s 
real. Abraham Lincoln was the 
greatest man this country ever had, 
and how could he say such a thing 
about a stepmother? 

Donna: “All that I am, I owe to my 
angel mother,” that’s what he said. 
And any one of those books will tell 
you, he meant the stepmother who 
fed, and cared for him when he was 
a little wilderness boy without a real 
mother of his own. 

Nancy: Is it really true, Mike? 

Mixe: I think it must be true, Nancy. 
And I think I’m beginning to under- 
stand how he felt. It’s pretty won- 
derful to have someone take your 
part and help you get the things you 
want in life. 

Nancy: Did he really call that woman 
“Mother’’? 

Donna: Of course he did! And the last 
thing he did before he left Spring- 
field for Washington to take the oath 
as president of the United States was 
to visit his stepmother. 

Bozo: I bet she was thrilled. Imagine 
being visited by the President-Elect 
of the United States. 

Lyp1a: But I guess he just seemed to 
her like the little boy she had taken 
care of. Mothers never think their 
children are grown up — not even 
when they get to be President. 

Donna: Come on, Nancy, be a good 
sport and take the part. 

Aut: You'll be swell. 

Nancy: I — Ill think it over. I’ll have 
to read it first. Some of those things 
about Lincoln and his stepmother, 

I never understood before — and I 


still don’t believe all of them. 

Boso: That’s the gal, Nancy. You be 
Sarah Bush Lincoln, and we’ll make 
Droop build you the finest log cabin 
that was ever seen on the high school 
stage. What do you say? 

Nancy: I said I’d read it and think it 
over. But I don’t see how .. . (Mrs. 
CAMERON enters. She is upset.) 

Mrs. Cameron: Nancy, Nancy, some- 
thing terrible has happened. 

Nancy: What? What’s the matter? 

Mrs. Cameron: Beth is gone! 

Au: What? 

Mrs. Cameron: I just slipped into her 
room to see if she were warm enough, 
and she’s not there. Are you sure 
she didn’t come downstairs? 

Mrxe: Gosh, no. We’ve been right 
here the whole time. Where in the 
world could she be? 

Mrs. CaMERON: I can’t imagine. I 
thought maybe she came down for a 
glass of water. 

Nancy: Oh, Aunt Dorothy, we must 
find her. We must! Why, Bethie’s 
only a baby! 

Lyp1a: You don’t suppose... 

Nancy: What? 

Lyp1a: Oh, I hate to mention it, but 
there have been so many kidnapping 
scares lately. 

Nancy: Kidnapping! Oh no! (Starts to 
cry) 

Mike: Stop crying, Nancy, and let’s 
get busy. Did you look around up- 
stairs, Aunt Dorothy? 

Mrs. Cameron: I looked in the bath- 
room and Nancy’s room. 

Mie: Then I’ll search the rest of the 
house. Come on, Droop and Bobo, 
you can help me. Maybe she’s 
started walking in her sleep again. 
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Boys: Let’s go. (The three boys exit.) 

Mrs. Cameron: Has Beth ever walked 
in her sleep before, Nancy? 

Nancy: Oh, yes, once or twice, when 
she was frightened or had a bad 
dream. Oh, my poor little sister! 
What could have happened to her? 

Donna: Do you think we should call 
the police? 

Mrs. Cameron: Not till we’re sure 
she’s not in the house. 

Nancy: Maybe she came down the 
back stairway. Did you look in the 
kitchen and cellar? 

Donna: Come on, Lydia, let’s look. 
(Girls exit.) 

Mrs. Cameron: If anything happens 
to Bethie, I’ll never forgive myself. 
Nancy: Whatever has happened to 

her, it isn’t your fault. 

Mrs. CamErRoN: But I’m responsible 
for her. I love her. She’s like my 
own child. (Starts to cry) 

Nancy: You really do care, don’t you? 

Mrs. Cameron: Of course, I care, you 
silly child. I care about all of you — 
terribly. 

Nancy: Even me? 

Mrs. Cameron: Oh, Nancy, when will 
you grow up and stop believing in 
fairy stories? (Mr. CAMERON calls 
off stage.) 

Mr. CaMERON: Hey there! Anybody 
home? (Mr. CAMERON enters with 
Bers by the hand. She is clad in 
pajamas and a coat.) Look what I 
found down at the corner! 

Mrs. Cameron: Oh, my precious 
baby! You had us scared to death! 

Nancy: Bethie, what in the world pos- 
sessed you to go outdoors in your 
night clothes? 

Mrs. CaMERON: Were you sleepwalk- 





ing? 

Beta: No, I was wide awake. [I 
wanted to go meet Daddy. I had 
something to tell him. 

Nancy (Calling): Come on, every- 
body . . . the lost is found! Hurry! 
Hurry! Daddy’s home and he has 
Beth. (MIKe and the rest of the boys 
and girls come in.) 

Grats: Oh, I’m so glad you found her. 

MiKeE: What’s the idea, peanut, scaring 
all of us out of a year’s growth? 

Berta: I went to meet Daddy. 

Mixe: Well, don’t try it again. 

Boso: Well, I guess the excitement’s all 
over and we’d better be going. 

Droop: Yep, we’ll be shoving off. Glad 
you found Bethie, Mrs. Cameron. 
Good night, everybody. 

Lyp1a: Good night, Mrs. Cameron. 
Good night, Mr. Cameron. You bea 
good girl, Bethie. Don’t go for any 
more walks. 

Donna: Good night, everybody. And 
say, Nancy, let me know first thing 
tomorrow about the play, will you? 

Nancy: I can let you know now, 
Donna. I'll take the part. (The com- 
mittee pauses in the doorway.) 

Donna: You will? 

Nancy: I will. I’ll be proud to play the 
part of Sarah Bush Lincoln. After 
all, if a stepmother was good enough 
for Abraham Lincoln, she’s good 
enough for me. (There is a brief 
pause.) 

Lyp1a: That’s swell, Nancy. I know 
you'll be wonderful. 

Au: Good night. See you tomorrow. 

Mr. Cameron: Well, Nancy, that was 
quite a speech about stepmothers. 
Now I have something to say. You 
haven’t heard yet what Bethie got 
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out of bed to come and tell me. 

Nancy: No, but somehow I could 
guess. 

Mr. Cameron: I imagine you could. 
She couldn’t sleep because she 
wanted to tell me that all step- 
mothers are wicked, wicked witches. 
Now, how do you suppose she ever 
got such an idea into her head? 

Mrs. CameErRoN: Goodness knows! 
There’s always such a pack of fool- 
ishness on the radio, Jim. And the 
child is always listening. 

Mr. Cameron: I don’t believe she got 
this from the radio, Dorothy. 

Mrs. Cameron: Then she must have 
been looking at a comic book. 

Nancy: I don’t see why you want to 
stand up for me. You know per- 
fectly well I am the one who put 
that awful idea into her head by 
reading her those fairy stories. 
(Running over to BetH) Oh, Bethie, 
honey, it isn’t true. It was just a 
bad wicked story. Lots of step- 
mothers are sweet and dear and good 
and love their children just like real 
mothers. Witches are just made-up 
people, but stepmothers are real .. . 
like .. . like Aunt Dorothy! 

Mike: Coming from you, Sis, that’s 

r really something. But I second the 

». motion. 

Breru: Then Aunt Dorothy isn’t really 
a witch? Not really? 

Nancy: Of course not, Beth. 

Bern: Then it’s all right, Daddy. I 
can go to bed now. 

Mrs. CaMERON: Come on, Pet, I'll 
tuck you in. 


Nancy: No, Mother, please let me. 

Bera: I can go by myself. I’m a big 
girl now, and I don’t believe in 
witches. Good night, everybody. 
(Exit) 

Aux: Good night, Beth. 

Mr. Cameron: Nancy, I think you’ve 
really grown up. You’ve finished 
with fairy tales for good. 

Mrs. Cameron: Nancy, did you realize 
what you called me just now? 

Mrxe: She called you “Mother” and I 
think it’s about time. I like the 
sound of the word myself. 

Mrs. Cameron: Did you really mean 
it, Nancy? 

Nancy: Yes, I did mean it with all my 
heart. If you’ll forgive me for being 
such a stupid prig, I’ll never call you 
anything else. 

Mrs. Cameron: Oh, Nancy, you’ve 
made me so happy. For the first 
time since I married your father, I 
really enjoy being a stepmother. 

Nancy: As I said before . . . if a step- 
mother was good enough for Abe 
Lincoln, she’s good enough for me. 

Mixes: And that goes double, Nancy. 

Mr. Cameron: Now we really sound 
like a family. Tomorrow maybe we 
can teach Beth to call Aunt Dorothy 
“Mother.” 

Berta (Off stage): Good night, Nancy. 

Nancy: Good night, dear. 

Betu: Good night, Mikie. 

Mrixe: Good night, Peanut. 

Beru: Good night, Daddy. 

Mr. Cameron: Good night, Chicken. 

Bertu: Good night, Mother (Quick cur- 
tain) THE END 
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There's the Rub 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

Paut CARTER 

Gwen, his sister 

Doris, his fiancee 

Dr. TALBOT 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

CoLtoneL Crook, head of Lincoln’s 
bodyguard 

CapTaIN PaRKER, assistant to Crook 

First SOLDIER 

Seconp SOLDIER 

Turrp SOLDIER 

Time: April 4, 1865. 

Sertinc: The living room of the Carter 
home in Richmond, Virginia. 

At Rise: Doris stands at window 
looking into street. GWEN enters. 

Doris (Turning toward Gwen): The 
streets are still full of smoke. 

Gwen (Crossing to sofa): No wonder. 
(Sits) I heard a passer-by say that 
three of the bridges are burning and 
the city itself is afire in several places. 
It’s horrible not to be able to leave 
the house and find out what’s going 
on all about us. 

Doris: A dreadful night, wasn’t it? 
People tramping through the streets, 
Yankee troops yelling as they 
marched past. (T'urnsback to window) 

Gwen: Why do you stand at the win- 
dow? I try not to see those Yankee 
soldiers. 

Doris: I’m watching for Paul. 

GweEn (Surprised): Paul? Why — isn’t 

- he here? He didn’t go to bed until 
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after twelve o’clock. 

Doris (Turning from window): And I 
don’t think he slept at all. I heard 
him pacing the floor all night, and 
before dawn he crept downstairs. I 
dressed as quietly as I could and hur- 
ried down—but he was gone. 
(Comes to sofa) Oh, Gwen, I’m 
dreadfully worried. (Sits) 

Gwen: Worried? You mean — about 
Paul’s going out? 

Doris: Yes. He’s still in his uniform 
and the street is full of enemies. But 
more than that, it’s the way he acts. 
He hardly looks at us; he tries to 
avoid us. Whenever anybody comes 
into the room suddenly, he starts up 
like a person awaking from a dream. 
He has something on his mind — I 
know it —something dreadful weigh- 
ing him down, which he wants to 
tell and dares not. 

Gwen: I guess he has enough on his 
mind all right — what with his 
wound and coming home to find 
Tom a prisoner of Grant, and Mother 
ill and calling for Tom all the time. 
It’s enough to break any man down. 

Doris: Be frank with me, Gwen. We 
are to be married on the fourteenth 
— that’s only ten days off. Do — 
do you suppose he wants me to re- 
lease him from our engagement? 

Gwen: Don’t be silly, Doris! Paul was 
telling me only yesterday that he 
loves you all the more for coming 
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here to help nurse Mother. 

Doris (Bowing her head): Listen! 
Somebody’s coming up the walk. It 
may be one of those Yankee soldiers. 
We must be on our guard. Be careful 
what you say. (Paut enters.) Paul! 
Thank heaven that you are — 

Paut (Dejectedly): Well, I guess it’s all 
over. 

Doris: All over? (Hands pressed against 
her breast) You don’t mean that 
Richmond is — 

Paut (Crossing to chair): Yes. Rich- 
mond is completely in the hands of 
the enemy. (Sits) They took over 
yesterday. 

Gwen: But that doesn’t mean we’re 
beaten. The war can still go on. 
Somewhere out there beyond Peters- 
burg is Lee’s army. They will break 
through; they will rescue us. You 
said yourself that they are the finest 
soldiers in the world. They have 
performed miracles before; they will 
do it again. 

Paut (Shaking his head sadly): I’m 
afraid the day of miracles is over, my 
dear. Lee’s army is only the gaunt 
shadow of what it was. You can’t 
fight battles on empty stomachs. 

Doris: But surely they must have 
enough to eat after we have — 

Paut: We’d better face the facts, 
Doris. I was talking to one of Lee’s 
men only a day or two ago — Sun- 
day, it was; I had just got back to 
Richmond on parole. He told me 
the condition of the troops was 
desperate. They are eating parched 
corn. They drink a horrible brew of 
roasted grain—and they call it 
coffee. 

Gwen: If they can’t break through, 


what will become of us? You know 
how many powerful men in the 
North will insist that we should be 
treated like conquered territory. 

Pau: Only one man can save the 
South now. 

Doris: Only one man? Who? 

Pau: Abraham Lincoln. 

Doris (Amazed): Lincoln? Why, Paul 
Carter, I’ve heard you say a hundred 
times that he was our worst enemy. 

Pau: That was before I understood; 
that was before I looked up into his 
face from that hospital bed in Wash- 
ington. 

Doris: Oh, I forgot, Paul. I guess we 
ought to be grateful to him. 

Gwen: Tell us just what happened. 

Pau: I was the only Confederate in 
that ward among Union officers. One 
morning Lincoln halted beside my 
bed and held out his hand. “Mr. 
President,’ I said, “do you know to 
whom you offer your hand?” “I do 
not,” he replied. ‘Well,’ said I, 
“vou offer it to a Confederate cap- 
tain who has fought you as hard as 
he could for four years.” And he 
said, “I hope a Confederate captain 
will not refuse me his hand.” “No, 
sir,” I answered, “I will not,’’ and I 
clasped his hand in both of mine. 

Gwen: You didn’t, Paul! How could 
you? 

Pau: You would have done the same 
thing if you had seen him as I did. 
He stopped by my bed almost every 
day after that, and as I looked up 
into his face I thought it was the 
homeliest and saddest and kindliest 
I had ever seen. We got to talking 
about our families, and I told him of 
you and Doris and my sick mother, 
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and one morning he said, “I reckon 

one man can’t save General Lee’s 

army now,” and he handed me my 
parole. 

Doris: And you came straight home? 

Paut (Shaking his head): No. I wish I 
had. 

Gwen (Listening): I hear Mother. 
(Rises) She’s calling Tom again. 
(Goes out) 

Doris: What’s wrong, Paul? You look 
troubled. What did you mean by 
saying that you wish you had come 
straight home? (Dr. Ta.zor enters, 
carrying a physician’s case.) 

Paut (Rising): Good morning Dr. 
Talbot. I’m glad you’ve come. 
Mother has had a restless night. 

Taxusor (Crossing to a chair): And no 
wonder. (Sits and places case beside 
his chair. Paut sits.) Who could sleep 
in such noise and confusion? Bridges, 
arsenals, and warehouses dynamited. 

Doris: All the bridges are gone? 

Taxsor: Every one of them. General 
Gary destroyed the last after his 
cavalry crossed it yesterday, and at 
the same time he scattered a crowd 
of looters who had smashed down 
the doors of a commissary depot. 

Doris: But, Doctor, they didn’t find 
anything in the commissary? 

Taxsor: Indeed they did, my child. It 
was full. Barrels of ham, bacon, flour, 
sugar, coffee. 

Doris: I don’t understand. Our troops 
are starving. Why weren’t these 
things in the hands of General Lee? 

Tatzor: Future historians will ask 

that question. Richmond is almost 

a deserted city this morning. What a 

pity we couldn’t persuade your 

mother to leave before we were cut 
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off from the South. 

Pau: You know how hard we tried, 
Doctor. But she wouldn’t go while 
Tom was a prisoner in the hands of 
General Grant. Last night she was 
half delirious, and she kept calling 
Tom so piteously that I had to leave 
the room. 

Tausot: I suppose she has suffered 
during this war even more than the 
rest of us. A Northern woman, her 
husband killed in battle serving the 
South, her son a prisoner — with her 
own people fighting against them. 

Pau: Yes, it’s been desperately hard 
for Mother. She has many friends in 
the North. Did you know, Doctor, 
that she knew President Lincoln’s 
law partner? 

Taxsort (Surprised): No, I never heard 
that. 

Paut: He was a great friend of 
Mother’s family. (Nods toward man- 
tel) That’s his photograph on the 
mantel. Mother has insisted on keep- 
ing it there all through the war. 

Tautsor (Rising and taking up case): 
Let’s have a look at the old rascal. 
(Crosses to mantel, picks up photo- 
graph, and studies it. Grudgingly) 
Not a bad face. (Replaces photo- 
graph) I'll go see if I can do anything 
for your mother. (Goes out) 

Doris: Oh, Paul, I’m terribly worried 
about what you said a moment ago— 
something about being sorry that 
you hadn’t come directly home after 
being in the hospital. 

Pavt: That slipped out, Doris. I —I 
hadn’t meant to say anything about 
it. 

Doris: Can’t you tell me, Paul? Can’t 
you trust me? 
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Pau: It’s not that; it’s just that I — 

Doris: We’re engaged, you know. We 
shouldn’t have any secrets from each 
other. You’ve acted so strangely 
since you came back. There’s some- 
thing preying on your mind — some 
dreadful secret maybe — I know it, 
and you'll never feel better until you 
share it with me. 

Paut: I — I do have a secret, Doris. 
(Looks about him and lowers his 
voice) I’ll speak frankly: my life’s in 
danger. 

Doris (Amazed): Your life’s in danger? 
You’re at home — among friends. 

Pau: Mine — and a life much greater 
than mine. 

Doris: Talk plainly, Paul. I don’t 
understand. What has all this to do 
with your being in Washington and 
regretting that you didn’t come 
straight home? 

Paut (Holding up his hand): One mo- 
ment, Doris. I’ll tell you everything. 
My parole gave me permission to 
stay in Washington as long as I 
wished after my dismissal from the 
hospital. I decided to wait till I re- 
gained my strength. I went to a 
boarding house. 

Doris: To a boarding house? 

Paut: Yes; a boarding house on H 
Street, kept by a Mrs. Surratt. That 
was an unfortunate mistake. 

Doris: A mistake? In what way? 

PauL: One night I was lying awake in 
my room. Two men were talking 
outside my door. They had been 
drinking, and they spoke in loud 
whispers. I couldn’t help catching a 
word now and then. I jumped out of 
bed and got into my clothes as fast 
as I could. Then I tiptoed to the 
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door and pressed my ear against it. 

Doris: Eavesdropping! Why did you 
do that? 

Paut: Because these men were schem- 
ing, plotting. They were plotting a 
murder, and I wanted to know the 
name of their intended victim. 

Doris: It must have been a terrible 
shock! Did you hear his name? 

Pau: Yes. Every time they men- 
tioned it they seemed to fly into a 
rage, and they spoke quite audibly. 
I heard it several times. 

Doris (Leaning forward eagerly and 
fearfully): Who — who was it? 

Pau: Abraham Lincoln. 

Doris (Drawing back in amazement): 
No! They must have been mad. 
You — you didn’t let them know 
that you had heard? 

Paut: I did indeed! I flung open the 
door and told them that the death of 
Mr. Lincoln would be the greatest 
blow that could fall upon the South. 
They were in a rage. They seized my 
arms. It was useless to struggle. 
They were powerful fellows and I was 
weak from my long illness. Then the 
dim gaslight fell on my uniform, and 
they decided that I could be won 
over to their cause. 

Doris (Solicitously): They didn’t hurt 
you, Paul? What did they do? 

Pau: They took me to see their leader 
— John Wilkes Booth. 

Doris (Amazed): Wilkes Booth? Not 
the actor? 

Pau: The very same. 

Doris: I saw him play Macbeth in 
Washington once. They say women 
idolize him. I remember how hand- 
some and fascinating he was. 

Pau: You wouldn’t have thought him 








handsome and fascinating if you had 
seen him as I saw him that night — 
his hair disheveled, his lips drawn 
back in a savage snarl, as he swag- 
gered about the room, ranting, 
boasting. 

Doris: Did he talk to you? What did 
he say? 

Paut: He said all those who loved the 
South would support him. He said 
that posterity would look upon him 
as one of the great martyrs of his- 
tory. I told him that to kill Lincoln 
would be to betray the South. I 
argued. I pled with him, and I suc- 
ceeded only in convincing him that I 
might be dangerous to him. Finally 
he told the two men that I needed 
watching. They took me back to 
the boarding house and locked me in 
my room. 

Doris: But they didn’t harm you? 
They let you go? 

Pavut: Ah, no, they didn’t. I made a 
rope of the bed clothes, let myself 
down from the window, and got over 
into Virginia. 

Doris (Heaving a sigh of relief): Well, 
thank heavens, you are safe. You 
will probably never see those men 
again. 

Pau: I — I have reason to believe 
that some of them are here in Rich- 
mond. 

Doris (Startled): Are you sure? What 
makes you think so? 

Pau.: I saw one of them yesterday. 

Doris: But, Paul, what is there to fear? 
There’s nothing to be afraid of as 
long as you don’t reveal what you 
know. 

Pav: I’m not thinking of myself: I’m 

thinking of him — of Mr. Lincoln. 





Doris: Well, he’s safe for the present 
at least. As long as those men are 
here and he’s in Washington, they 
can’t harm him. 

Pau: Haven’t you heard the rumor, 
Doris? They say the President may 
visit Richmond. And if he does — 
(Hesitates) 

Doris (Laying her hand on his arm): If 
he does — what, Paul? 

Pau.: I must warn him. 

Doris: But that will be unnecessary, 
Paul. If he comes, he will be care- 
fully guarded. There will be troops 
all around him; no assassin could 
get near him. 

Pau: Those men are desperate char- 
acters, Doris; they will stop at 
nothing. 

Doris: I am quite sure that they would 
never choose Richmond for their 
murder. 

Paut: I am not thinking only of Rich- 
mond. I am afraid of what they may 
do in Washington. It has been on my 
mind and conscience ever since I 
came back. 

Doris (Struck by a sudden thought): 
Why not write him a letter? That 
will serve to warn him just as well. 

Pau: He gets dozens of such letters, 
and he pays no attention to them. 
The conspirators know in advance 
every move he makes. Booth gets his 
mail at Ford’s Theatre. He boasted 
that they had planned to kidnap the 
President when he was scheduled to 
attend a performance last January, 
and only a change of plans saved 
Mr. Lincoln. 

Doris: I should think that a theater 
would be the most unlikely place in 
the world for an assassination of the 
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President. 

Pau: Not with Booth. He is an actor, 
you know, and familiar with every 
nook and cranny of the Washington 
theaters. (TALBOT enters.) 

TatBot: Mrs. Carter is resting more 
comfortably. I have given her a 
sedative. But I must warn you that 
any relief is only temporary. 

Pau: You mean — that she won’t get 
well? 

TatBot: The only medicine that can 
save her is in Grant’s prison. If she 
could see Tom — (Cheers and shouts 
offstage) 

Doris (Rising excitedly): What’s that? 
Have our troops broken through? 
Ta.Bor: It’s the Negroes, I guess. The 
streets were full of them when I 
started out on my calls this morning. 

I suppose they have seen him. 

Doris: Seen him? Who? 

TatBot: Abe Lincoln. He arrived 
about an hour ago. 

Paut (Rising): Lincoln in Richmond? 

Doris: What is he doing here? 

Tatsor (Bitterly): Gloating over us, I 
suppose; enjoying the ruin his armies 
have wrought. 

Paut: I must warn him! 

Doris (Laying her hand on his arm): 
Don’t leave us, Paul! Think of your 
mother and Gwen and me. 

Paut: It’s my duty, Doris. I owe it to 
him — after all he did for me. 
(Brushes her hand gently from his 
arm) They will probably take him 
through the Negro section. (Crosses 
to door) I'll go out the back door and 
meet them on the corner. (Goes out) 

Tatsot (Bewildered): Well, what in 
the world is the matter with him? 
(GWEN enters.) 


Gwen: Mother is awake again, Doctor. 
She wants to know what all the noise 
is about. She thinks Tom has been 
released and that the neighbors are 
celebrating. I didn’t tell her that all 
the neighbors have gone. (Shouts 
offstage) 

Doris: They are certainly giving him a 
welcome. 

Gwen: Who is it? Giving whom a wel- 
come? 

Doris: President Lincoln has entered 
Richmond, and the Negroes are 
going wild with joy. 

Gwen: Lincoln? I can’t believe it. 
(Goes to window) Yes, there he is. I 
recognize him from the cartoons in 
our papers. The Negroes are follow- 
ing him, clapping their hands, yell- 
ing, singing. 

Doris (Curiously): What does he look 
like? (Goes to window) How he towers 
above the crowd! He doesn’t look at 
all like the beast the Examiner pic- 
tured him. There’s a certain dignity 
about him. He is tall and gaunt and 
awkward, and his face is homely, but 
it’s sad and gentle. 

Gwen: You’ve been talking to Paul: 
that’s just what he said. (TaLBor 
stands looking at the two in amaze- 
ment.) 

Doris (Pointing to street): There’s old 
black Silas. What is he trying to do? 

Gwen: He’s getting down on his knees 
right in the street. He’s clasped his 
hands and he’s raising them to 
Lincoln just like he was praying. 
(Cries of “Tom!” “Tom!” offstage) 

Doris (Turning): What was that? 

Gwen: Mother calling Tom. (Turning 

to TatBor) Oh, Doctor, isn’t there 
something that we could do? 
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Tatsor: In half an hour you might 
give her another of those pills. (Nods 
toward street. Sarcastically) Perhaps 
your friend out there might help 
you. 

Gwen (Taking him seriously): Oh, 
Doctor, that’s a good idea. (To 
Doris) He really might, you know. 

Doris (Startled): You’re not — 

Gwen: Yes, I am. (Looks into street) 
He’s coming this way. He’s almost 
here. (Turns from window) Remem- 
ber what he did for Paul. And we 
haven’t thanked him. (Goes to table) 
T’ll show him that the South can 
appreciate generosity — even from 
an enemy. (Takes flowers from vase) 

Doris: Gwen! You don’t mean that 
you — 

Gwen: I’ll give him these flowers. I’ll 
tell him how grateful we are for 
what he did for Paul. (Walks to 
center of stage) I'll explain about 
Mother and Tom. I'll tell him that 
she’s from Illinois. I’ll tell him that 
she’s a friend of his old partner. 
(Crosses to door) 

Doris (Alarmed): Gwen, what are you 
going to do? 

Gwen: I’m going to invite Mr. Lincoln 
to see Mother. (Goes out) 

Doris: Oh, she shouldn’t do that! 
She’s running a risk. (Turns to win- 
dow) She’s pushing her way through 
the crowd. . . . The guards are hold- 
ing her back. . . . Now the President 
sees her. . . . He’s beckoning the 
guards to bring her to him. (Turns 
toward TauBot) Oh, I hope nothing 
happens to her. Do you suppose he 
will have her put under arrest? 

Tausor (Coldly): There’s no telling 
what a man like that will do. 
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Doris (Turning back to window): She’s 
handed him the flowers. . . . She’s 
talking to him now. . . . Why, he’s 
smiling! . . . He’s actually laughing! 

Tausor: Elated that a Southern girl 
has asked a favor of him, I guess. 
Jeering at her, no doubt. 

Doris: She has turned away from 
him. . . . She’s coming back here 
alone. . . . I guess the President has 
refused to see Mother. 

TatBor (Sneeringly): You can hardly 
blame him for being afraid to enter 
a Southern home. (GwEN enters.) 

Doris: Oh, Gwen, you really did it! 
What did you say to him? 

Gwen: Just what I told you I would. 
I told him about Mother and Tom. 
I thanked him for Paul. And then I 
gave him the flowers and I said, 
“God bless you for being a kind 
gentleman — and God forgive you 
for being a Yankee.” 

Doris (Amazed): You did? And what 
did he say to that? 

Gwen: His whole face lighted up, and 
then he threw back his head and 
laughed a great booming laugh. It 
was contagious. The crowd laughed, 
the guards laughed, and even I 
laughed. And he said, “God will 
have to forgive me for a heap more 
than that.” 

Doris: But he’s not coming to see your 
mother? 

Gwen: Oh, yes, he is — just as soon as 
he can get away from those Negroes 
who are clutching at his coat tails 
and kissing his hands. 

TatsBot: Has this family all gone 
crazy? Our worst enemy comes to 
taunt us in our misfortune, and 
Paul rushes out to meet him. (Jo 














Gwen) And you present him with 
flowers and invite him to meet your 
mother. (Jo Doris) I shudder to 
think what you may do, Doris. 

Doris (Glancing through window): He’s 
coming up the walk now. 

TatBoT: Well, I refuse to meet him. 
(Crosses to door) I’m going out the 
back way. 

Gwen: I’ll go and prepare Mother for 
his visit. (She follows TauBor out. 
LINCOLN enters, accompanied by 
Crook on one side and PARKER on 
the other, and followed by two soldiers, 
who station themselves on each side of 
door. LINCOLN, CROOK, and PARKER 
cross to center. LINCOLN hands flow- 
ers to CROOK.) 

Doris (Approaching LiNcoLn): I’m 
Doris Powell, Mr. President. (Holds 
out her hand) 

Lincotn (Taking her hand): I guess 
you’re the girl my friend Paul Carter 
was telling me about back there in 
that hospital in Washington. (Re- 
leases her hand) You know, you’re 
one of the reasons I gave Paul his 
parole. (Looks about, and his eyes fall 
on the photograph on the mantel) 
There’s my old partner, Bill Hern- 
don, God bless him! (Takes up photo- 
graph and studies it) I remember the 
very day he had this taken. He was 
as nervous as a cat. I told him he re- 
minded me of a man I saw on his 
way to be hanged. 

Doris: Excuse me. (Crosses to door) 
I'll see if Mrs. Carter is ready to re- 
ceive you. (Goes out) 

Crook: I wish you would sit down. Mr. 
President. I’d feel a lot easier. You 
wouldn’t be such an easy target. 

Lincotn (Putting down photograph and 


turning in surprise to Crook): A 
target? Here? From what? 

Crook: An assassin’s bullet, Sir. You 
are in a strange house, in enemy ter- 
ritory. I warned you against coming 
in. 

Lincoun (Chuckling): You know, Will, 
I sometimes envy you your imagina- 
tion. (Walks to sofa) But I’m afraid 
you’re the victim of delusions and 
hallucinations. (Sits) Like that man 
in the house down the street, for 
instance. 

Crook (Sitting beside LiNcoLNn): That 
was no hallucination, Mr. President. 
I saw him as plainly as I see you 
now. He was dressed in gray. Ata 
second story window. And as we 
passed, he opened the window and 
pointed something at you. It looked 
like a gun. 

Lincotn (Chuckling): Probably only 
his pipe stem. 

Crook: You never seem to realize that 
your life is in danger, Sir. 

Lincotn (Suddenly serious): There’s 
never been a moment in the past 
four years, Will, that I haven’t 
realized it. But there’s no use worry- 
ing about it. I guess I’m pretty 
much of a fatalist. If they want to 
kill me, they’ll find a way. You and 
all the guards you can muster can’t 
prevent it. And I have hallucina- 
tions, too, Will. (A SoLprIEeR enters, 
an envelope in his hand.) 

So_prer: A messenger just arrived, 
Mr. President. (Crosses to LINCOLN) 
He left this for you. (Hands LINCOLN 
envelope) 

Lincotn: Thank you, Son. (SoLDIER 
goes out. LINCOLN opens envelope and 
takes out a piece of paper.) It’s from 
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Mrs. Lincoln. (Glances over paper) 
She asks me to hold Friday evening, 
the fourteenth, open; says she is 
planning something for me. (Thrusts 
paper and envelope into side pocket of 
coat) Well, I guess we both need 
some entertainment. (Doris enters.) 

Doris: Mrs. Carter will be glad to see 
you now, Mr. President. (LincoLn 
and Crook rise.) I’ll show you to her 
room. (Followed by LINcOLN, she 
goes out.) 

Crook (Sitting on sofa and nodding 
toward door): There goes the most 
fearless man I ever knew. Utterly 
fearless! 

ParKER (Sitting beside Crook): What 
did he mean by saying that he had 
hallucinations, Will? 

Crook: He’s been having bad dreams 
lately. Only a few nights ago ‘he 
dreamed that he came upon a dead 
man in the White House. Mr. 
Lincoln asked what had happened, 
and one of the guards told him that 
the President had been assassinated. 

Parker: But I thought that he didn’t 
believe in dreams. 

Crook: He says he doesn’t, but they 
haunt him, nevertheless, and that 
one, like Banquo’s ghost, will not 
down. He keeps repeating Hamlet’s 
words, “To sleep: perchance to 
dream: ay, there’s the rub.” (Com- 
motion offstage. Voices: “You can’t 
go in there!” ... “Keep out!” ... 
“What's your business?’’) 

Paut (Appearing at door): I must see 
the President! 

First Soutprer (Seizing Pauw’s right 
arm): Keep quiet! 

Paut: I’ve got to see him. His life’s in 

danger. 
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First Souprer: Of course it’s in danger 
— that’s why we’re not letting you 
get near him. 

Pau: Washington is full of his en 
emies. 

Sreconp Soiprer (Laughing derisively. 
To Croox): Do you hear that, 
Colonel? Washington is full of the 
President’s enemies. 

Pau: He should be careful how he 
drives out to the Soldiers’ Home. 
First Souprer (Sarcastically): Is that 
so? Well, we’ll see that he gets your 
permission before he leaves the 

White House. 

Paut: He should not attend theatrical 
performances. 

Seconp Sotprer: Now isn’t that just 
too bad? 

Pau: Above all, he must never go to 
Ford’s Theatre. 

Crook (70 So.prers): Lock that man 
up in the room across the hall until 
the President leaves the house. Place 
guards at the windows and door. 

First Sotprer: Yes, sir. (The Sotprers 
turn Pauw around.) Come quietly 
now. If you — 

Paut (Calling back over his shoulder): 
Never to Ford’s Theatre! (The 
SouprErs lead him out.) 

Crook (7'0 PARKER): We must not say 
anything to the President about this. 
He might insist on seeing that man. 

ParkER: What do you make of it? Just 
some crackbrain, I suppose. 

Crook: You can’t tell. We've got to 
be careful. I shan’t feel safe until the 
President is back in Washington. 
(Doris enters, followed by LINCOLN. 
Crook and PARKER rise.) 

Doris: We're eternally grateful to you, 
Mr. President. Mrs. Carter seems 
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better already. 

LincoLn: She’ll be all right just as soon 
as she sees Tom. 

Doris: And you will write that order 
for his release, won’t you, Sir? 

LincoLn (Sitting on sofa): Of course I 
will. Right away. (Takes penctl and 
note-book from his pocket) I know 
how mothers feel. I’ve had two of 
them, you know. 

Doris (Bewildered): Two of them? 
Two mothers? 

LincoLn (Smiling tenderly): Yes; one 
of them bore me back there in Ken- 
tucky, in a cabin so insecure that the 
snow and the rain blew through it at 
will. Hardly more than a shanty 
you’d call it, I reckon, but she made 
it a home. (Much moved, takes off 
spectacles, draws handkerchief from 
rear trousers pocket, and polishes 
glasses) The other, my father’s sec- 
ond wife, did everything a real 
mother could for a son except bring 
me into the world. Almost every- 
thing that has come to me in life I 
owe to her. An old woman now ona 
farm in Illinois, she is waiting for me, 
just as Mrs. Carter is waiting for her 
boy. . . . And now for that order to 
General Grant. (Replaces spectacles 
and handkerchief. Writes rapidly and 
then reads aloud) “I don’t believe 
your prisoner Tom Carter can lick 
your army.” (Looks up) How’s 
that? (Reads) “Therefore please re- 
lease him in the custody of the 
bearer of this note.” (Tears page 
from note-book and hands it to 
Parker) Captain, see that General 
Grant gets this at once. 

Parker: Yes, sir. (Goes out) 

Lincoin (Rising): And now, my dear, 
if you’ll excuse me, I must go see 


Mrs. George Pickett. 

Doris (Amazed): Mrs. Pickett? Not — 
not our general’s wife? 

LincoLn: Certainly. Her husband’s an 
old friend. 

Doris (Embarrassedly): I — I feel I 
owe you an apology. I always 
thought you were a horrid old tyrant 
— but I’ve changed my mind. 

Lincotn (Chuckling): Many have 
thought that about me — and they 
haven’t changed their minds. 

Doris: Did Paul tell you that he and I 
were going to be married? 

LINCOLN (Smiling): He told me a dozen 
times, I reckon. 

Doris: We plan the wedding for the 
evening of the fourteenth. That’s a 
week from next Friday. 

LIncoLn (Jokingly): I’ve always heard 
Friday was an unlucky day. 

Doris (Smiling): Not for a girl who’s 
marrying a man like Paul. It will 
be at my home in Alexandria. That’s 
just a few miles from Washington, 
you know. (Hesitantly) Could you — 
would you — attend the wedding? 

Lincotn (Gratified): That’s mighty 
kind of you. I’d love to. (Suddenly 
remembering) Let’s see now. (Draws 
sheet of paper from pocket, glances 
over it, then shakes his head regret- 
fully) No; I can’t make it. You see, 
on that date I have an engagement 
with another Southern lady. 

Doris (Surprised): Another Southern 
lady? 

LincoLn: Yes — with Mrs. Abraham 
Lincoln of Kentucky. She is taking 
me to see Miss Laura Keene in Our 
American Cousin. On the evening of 
Friday the fourteenth I shall be in 
Ford’s Theatre. 

THE END 
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Happy Hearts 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
HELEN STAFFORD 
Don StTaFFORD 
Lucy STaFFORD 
Bossiz STAFFORD 
Proressor Epwarp STAFFORD 
Ruts JAMISON 

Time: The afternoon of Valentine’s Day. 

Serrine: The living room of Professor 
Stafford’s home. 

At Rise: HELEN, about sixteen years 
old, is seated in chair right and Don, 
fifteen, in chair left. He is leafing 
through a magazine. Lucy, ten, and 
Bossig, eight, are seated at the card 
table making valentines. 

Lucy (Holding up a red paper heart): 
Look, Helen. Bobbie and I are mak- 
ing more valentines. We're even 
going to write verses. 

Bossie: I’ve written one already. 
Listen to this, Helen—do you 
think it will be all right to give to 
Ruth? (He reads.) 

My love I send you 
By the ton, 

And hope our hearts 
Can beat as one. 

Don (Putting down his magazine): Say, 
that’s all right. You’re quite a poet. 

HELEN: Ruth will love it, Bobbie... . 
Oh dear, I just can’t believe that 
she’s going away. 

Don: Neither can I. It seems as 
though she’s always been here — 
kind of taking care of us. 


HELEN: She has been — for ages. Why, 
you and I were just little kids, Don— 
and Bobbie was a baby. 

Bossie: Who’s a baby? 

HELEN: You were, Bobbie, when Ruth 
came. 

Don: Hadn’t Ruth been helping 
Mother out before that? 

Heien: Yes, she worked for all the 
professors’ wives to help earn her 
way through college but then when 
Mother died, Dad asked Ruth if 
she wouldn’t come and take over for 
a while. 

Don: And she’s been here ever since. 

Lucy: And she isn’t going to leave — I 
know she isn’t. 

HELEN: I’m afraid she is. She sounded 
pretty definite. 

Lucy: But then who'll braid my hair 
and tell me stories before I go to 
sleep? 

Heten: I will, I guess, or maybe Dad. 

Bosste: I don’t think Dad knows any 
stories. 

Don: Bobbie, shame on you. A bril- 
liant guy like Dad. Why, I’ve heard 
that the college students call Dad 
their favorite professor. He must 
tell them something interesting. 

Bosste: I’ll bet he doesn’t know the 
story of “The Three Little Pigs.” 

Don: Well, anyhow, he’s always giving 
special lectures. How would you 
like a lecture on the Romance of 
History for a bedtime story? 
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BossieE: I don’t want to hear a lecture. 
Besides, Dad gave me a lecture just 
last night, because I hadn’t washed 
my neck. He said it made more 
work for Ruth. 

Lucy: Helen, couldn’t Dad beg Ruth 
to stay? 

Heiten: Dad doesn’t know she’s leav- 
ing, and she asked me not to say 
anything. 

Don: But why not? He’ll have to 
know. 

Heien: Sure, but not for a few days. 
Ruth doesn’t want to worry him be- 
cause he has an extra heavy schedule 
this week — exams for students and 
special lectures and he’s trying to 
finish his book. Ruth says when 
she’s got everything arranged she’ll 
tell him. She has some woman lined 
up to take her place here. 

Lucy: Some woman? What for? 

HELEN: To be a housekeeper here and 
take care of us all. 

Lucy: I won’t like her. I wouldn’t like 
anyone but Ruth. (She starts to 
cry.) 

Heten: Lucy, for goodness sakes, stop 
that crying. You’re a big girl now. 
(She rises and goes to her.) There, 
there. I thought you were going to 
work on your valentines. 

Lucy: But why does Ruth want to 
leave? Doesn’t she — doesn’t she 
love us any more? 

HELEN: Of course she does but — 

Bosse (Starting to cry too): Then why 
is she going? 

HeLen: Now, Bobbie, don’t you start 
too. 

Don (Rising and walking toward Lucy 
and Bosstie): Listen, you kids, 
you’ve got to understand. Ruth is 
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leaving because she doesn’t want to 
be a housekeeper all her life and I 
don’t blame her. 

Bossie: A housekeeper? Ruth isn’t 
one. She’s like our mother. 

Don: I know. She’s been swell, and I 
guess you are too young to see her 
side of it. But I’m going to tell you 
anyhow. What does she do? Cook 
and sew and wash and clean for all 
of us. And what does she get? A 
small salary — and small thanks 
from any of us. 

Lucy: Ruth knows we all love her. I 
tell her most every night. 

Don: Oh, sure, but what does that 
mean? All any of us do is make work 
for her. She never has a chance to 
go anywhere. 

Bossi: She does too. She takes us all 
to the movies. 

Don (Walking about): And isn’t that 
exciting? Why, Ruth is young yet, 
I guess. She could do lots of inter- 
esting things — and interesting work 
too. She’s got her degree from the 
college. She doesn’t have to see 
that you’ve got a clean neck, 
Bobbie, and mend my socks, and 
make formals for you, Helen. 

HeEtEN: No, she doesn’t have to, and 
all you’ve been saying is very inter- 
esting, Don. In fact, I agree with 
most of it but it isn’t the reason that 
Ruth is leaving. 

Don: It — it isn’t? O.K. What’s 
your theory? Come on, give. 

HELEN (Dramatically): It’s something 
much bigger ana much more im- 
portant. I’ve known about it for 
quite a while but I haven’t said any- 
thing. No one told me either. I just 
guessed. 








Don: Oh, so you just guessed. I don’t 

know what you’re talking about but 

T’ll bet you guessed wrong. Girls! 

Why do they always have to cook up 

something dramatic? Ruth’s leaving 

simply because of what I said. 

HELEN: Oh, no, she isn’t. (Slowly and 
impressively) Ruth is leaving be- 
cause she — (There is the sound of a 
door off right.) 

Down (Sitting down again): Shhh! Here 
she comes. 

Bossie: Oh, I’d better hide the valen- 
tine I’m making. (RutH JAMISON, a 
nice looking young woman with a 
warm smile, enters right. She wears 
hat and coat and her arms are full of 
packages.) 

Ruta: Hello, everyone. My, I’ve had 
fun. I’ve been shopping. (Lucy and 
BosBiE put down their scissors, paste, 
etc. and run to her.) 

Lucy (Hugging Ruts): Ruth, you’re 
home! 

Bossie: What did you bring? Have 
you got some valentine candy? 

Ruts (Laughing): Ask me no secrets 
and I’ll tell you no lies. But I have 
got some — (She stops, staring at 
Bossie and Lucy.) Why, what — 
what’s the matter? Have you two 
been crying? 

Lucy: Well, not exactly — I mean, not 
much. 

Bossier: I have. I cried hard. (He 
starts crying again.) I don’t want 
you to go away. 

Lucy (Crying too): Please don’t leave 
us, Ruth. 

Ruts (She places her packages on chair, 

kneels down and puts her arms 

around them): Children . . . oh dear. 

(She gets handkerchief from pocket.) 





Here, blow your noses. (Turning to 
HELEN as she pats Lucy and Boxstr) 
Helen, I didn’t think you’d tell the 
little ones yet. 

He en: Oh, I’m sorry, Ruth — I never 
thought. You didn’t say not to. 
Ruts: Of course I didn’t. It’s my 
fault. (Rising and turning to children) 
Now, now, don’t cry. I won’t be 

leaving for a while anyhow. 

Bossie: Not for a year? 

Ruta: Well, not for weeks — a week 
or two maybe. 

Bosse: Two weeks! 
soon. 

Ruts: Let’s not talk about it any 
more. We don’t want to worry your 
father for a few days. Everything’s 
going to be all right — you’ll see. 
I’ve found the nicest lady who's 
going to come and take care of you— 
that is, if your father likes her when 
he interviews her. 

Bossre: I don’t want any lady — I 
want you. 

Ruts (Laughing): Oh, Bobbie, you 
funny darling. (She gives him a quick 
kiss and then takes off her coat and 
hat.) 

Heten: I’ll hang up your coat, Ruth. 

Ruta: Thanks, Helen. (HELEN takes 
coat and hat and goes out right, return- 
ing in a moment.) 

Lucy (Still sniffing): Ruth, I’m sorry 
but I can’t help crying. 

Ruta: Of course you can. (Gaily) Now, 
let’s forget everything but what a 
nice time we’re going to have today. 
Why, this is the time when — when 
hearts are gay — sure enough, it’s 
Valentine’s Day! There, I made a 
rhyme. 

Bossie (Smiling now): So did I. (He 
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runs to card table, then stops.) Oh, but 
I can’t show you yet. It’s a secret. 

Ruts: Maybe I could let you in on a 
few of my secrets after all. (She 
picks up @ brown paper bag from 
chair.) In this bag are some red jelly 
bean hearts. 

Lucy: Oh, goody! 

Ruts (Holding up an odd-shaped pack- 
age): And you could never guess 
what’s in here — it’s a cake pan. 

Lucy: A cake pan? 

Ruru: Shaped like a heart. I thought 
I’d make a heart-shaped cake. It 
was going to be a surprise but maybe 
itll be more fun if you help me. 
We'll make pink frosting and deco- 
rate it with red hearts. 

Bossi: Oh, boy! 

Ruta (Holding up a long white box): 
And in here — well, it’s a present 
for your father. 

Don: For Dad? 

Ruta: For you children to give him, I 
mean. 

Don: That — that’s swell, Ruth, but 
then we ought to pay for it. 

Hexen: Yes. Lucy and Bobbie made 
some fancy paper hearts for him but 
we never thought of a real present, 
and I — I’ve spent all my allowance. 
I had to get something. 

Ruts: Oh, my goodness, it didn’t cost 
much. Let me pay for it this time. 

Bossie: What is it? 

Ruta: It’s a tie. (She opens box.) Look. 
(Displaying dark red tie with design 
in white) 

Lucy: Oh — bright red for Valentine’s 
Day! 

Rutu: It’s not bright red, Lucy. 

Bossi: Sure it is, with little fishes all 
over it! 


Ruta: Not fishes, Bobbie. They’re 
little curlicues or something. (Wor- 
riedly) Dear me, you don’t think it’s 
too — too splashy, do you? 

Heten: Of course not. It’s lovely. 

Don: It’s just the thing Dad needs. 
It’s really sharp, Ruth. 

Heten: And I’m going to see that he 
wears it. He’s so absent-minded 
sometimes that he grabs the first old 
tie that comes to hand. 

Ruts (Handing box to HELEN): Wrap 
it up pretty now. (HELEN puis bor 
on small table.) 

Lucy: But Ruth, if you bought the tie, 
it ought to be from you too. 

Ruta: Oh, no — just from you chil- 
dren. (Picking up other packages) 
And now I'd better start baking my 
cake. 

Lucy (Standing at card table): And 
we’d better finish our valentines. We 
gave away all those we made for 
school, Ruth, but these are family — 
these are special. 

Bossie: Don’t show her. 

Lucy: I want to paint some flowers on 
mine. Where are my paints, Ruth? 

Ruta: I know. Come along — I'll get 
them. 

Bossie: And I want my crayons. 
(Bospre and Lucy go off left with 
RuTH#.) 

Heten (Walking about): I just don’t 
know what Bobbie and Lucy are 
going to do without Ruth. 

Don: I wonder about us too. We’re 
older, but — 

HeEtEn: I know. I hate to think of it. 
Oh, if only Dad could see! 

Down: See what? 

HeEiEN: What’s right under his nose — 
what I started to tell you before. 
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And this tie business certainly proves 

FP’ my theory. 

Don: What are you talking about? 
What theory? 

Heten: My theory of why Ruth is 
leaving. I know I’m right. She’s 
leaving because she’s — she’s in love 
with Dad. 

Don (Rising): Huh? Why — you’re 
crazy. 

HELEN: Oh, no, I’m not. It’s the most 
obvious thing in the world. Buying 
this tie for him — 

Don: But Ruth’s always doing things 
to please us and she knew we'd like 
it. 

Heten: That’s only one thing. I’ve 
noticed others — for weeks now. 
The way she’s always worrying about 
him, the way she looks at him — 

Don: You’re imagining things. Dad 
never pays any attention to Ruth. 
I mean, he’s nice to her but he’s al- 
ways got his nose stuck in a book. 

HELEN: Exactly. I didn’t say Dad was 
in love with her. I only wish he 
were. That would make everything 
all right. 

Don: It would? 

HEtENn: Certainly it would. Then Dad 
would propose and Ruth would ac- 
cept and they would get married and 
she’d stay. 

Down: For gosh sakes! 

HELEN: You mean you don’t like the 
idea? 

Don: Sure, I like the idea but it’s — 
it’s all so new to me. I’d like any- 
thing that made Ruth stay but — 

HELEN: Well, she can’t stay the way 
things are now. Don’t you see? It 
was all right as long as Ruth thought 
of Dad as just an employer but once 





she realized she was in love with 
him, she knew she had to go. 
(Dramatically) Don’t you see how a 
woman would suffer being around 
someone she loved and knowing he 
didn’t love her in return? 

Don: Listen, Helen, you’ve been read- 
ing too many romantic novels! 
You’re all wrong about this. Ruth’s 
not leaving because of Dad, and 
she’s not in love with him. 

Heten: You talk as though no one 
could fall in love with Dad. Well, 
he may be the brilliant Professor 
Stafford and bookish and absent- 
minded, but he’s a very attractive 
man from a woman’s viewpoint. 

Don (Kiddingly): Who says? 

HELEN (Getting angry): Don Stafford— 

Don: O.K., Miss Romantic, go on 
dreaming but I’m a realist and I 
think you’re off the beam. 

HELEN: Oh, you do? Well, what’s so 
unusual about falling in love? I 
guess people do it every day all 
over the world — and why, look at 
today, Valentine’s Day. Think of 
all the messages that are being sent 
about hearts and flowers and love. 
It’s love that makes the world go 
round. 

Don: Well, it’s certainly made you 
dizzy. I know that. (Lucy and 
Bossig run in left with boxes of 
paints and crayons.) 

Lucy: Ruth’s starting the cake. It’s 
going to be wonderful. (Sitting down 
at card table) My, I’d better finish 
my valentine verses. 

Bossie (Sitting down and picking up 
crayon): Me, too. I need a word to 
rhyme with love. 

Down (Disgusted): Oh-hh. (He sits down 
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again. A door is heard off and Pro- 
FESSOR Epwarp STAFFORD enters 
right wearing hat and coat and carry- 
ing a brief case.) 

Proressor: Children, have any of you 
seen my notes? 

Don: Hello, Dad. 

Lucy and Bosstz: Hi, Dad. (They are 
busy with their valentines.) 

HELEN: How was the lecture? 

Proressor (Taking off coat and hat 
and putting them on a chair): Fine — 
went splendidly. An unusual subject 
in a way, but the students had asked 
for it — “Great Lovers in History 
and Literature.” 

Don: Isn’t that a little out of your line, 
Dad? 

HELEN: It’s very appropriate for to- 
day. 

Proressor: What? Appropriate? 

Heien: Of course. It’s Valentine’s 
Day. 

Proressor (A bsent-mindedly, then open- 
ing brief case and digging through his 
cards and papers): So it is, so it is. 
... As I was saying, have any of you 
seen my notes? 

Heien: What notes? 

Proressor: My notes on family cus- 
toms in Africa. I thought I took 
them with me because I planned to 
go over them between lectures so I 
could work on that chapter of my 
book tonight. And then I found I 
had family customs in China in- 
stead. (He sits down at right and 
goes through his brief case again, tak- 
ing out some small file cards and 
shuffling through them.) Hmm-m, 
these aren’t the ones. These are the 
ones I used in my lecture on the 
great lovers. 


HeEtEen: Dad, how you can ever keep 
what you’re saying straight the way 
you shuffle those cards about, I 
don’t know. 

Don: Gosh, Dad — look, you’re wear- 
ing one brown sock and one blue. 
Proressor (Looking down): Hmm, so 
I am — but I guess it doesn’t really 
matter. (Pulling out a tooth brush 
from brief case) Now, I wonder what 
this tooth brush is doing in my brief 

case. 

Don: Probably you planned to comb 
your hair with it or something. 

Proressor: Perhaps. (Then looking up 
and smiling) Don, you wouldn’t by 
any chance be laughing at your 
father, would you? 

Don: Well — 

Proressor: Because if you are, I don’t 
blame you. But now, let me see, I 
have got to find those notes — 
maybe you’ve seen them, Helen — 
family customs in Africa. 

HELEN: Dad, listen, how would you 
like to observe some family customs 
right here at home for a change? 

Proressor: What — what’s that? 

HeEwen: You can’t work on your book 
tonight. We’re going to celebrate 
and have a special evening. 

Don: Sure, Dad, come on. You can 
be a lot of fun when you want to be. 

Proressor: But I don’t want to be 
very often — is that the general 
idea? (Rising, still holding brief case 
and cards) Children, I’m sorry. I 
have neglected you lately. But what 
about tonight? Is it someone’s 
birthday? 

Heiten: No, Dad, I told you. 
Valentine’s Day. 

Proressor: Oh, yes, hearts and flow- 
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ers. Very well, since it’s such an im- 

portant day, I will not work. 

Heten: Good — and there’s some- 
thing I’ve got to talk to you about. 

Don: Helen, you’re not going to — 

HeEtEn: Never mind, Don. Could we 
have a little conference, Dad? 

Proressor: Of course. But first I 
must find those notes. Maybe Ruth 
will know — she usually does. 

HetEen: Ruth’s busy, Dad. 
baking a special cake. 

Lucy (Rising): Oh, and we promised to 
help her, Bobbie. I almost forgot. 
BossBie (Jumping up): We'd better 
hurry. It may be time to scrape the 

frosting pan. 

Lucy: Is that all the help you’re going 
to be? (Lucy and Bossre run off 
left.) 

Proressor (Starting left): I’m going to 
speak to Ruth. If she does know 
where my notes are, maybe she can 
do a little typing for me. 

HE En: Dad, of course she can’t. How 
can you expect her to do a hundred 
things at once? 

Proressor: My, my, I am inconsider- 
ate. I hope you'll tell me when I am 
just as you’ve done now. Ruth does 
so much for us all that I sometimes 
forget that she only has two hands 
and one brain. (He goes out left.) 

HELEN (Sitting down abruptly): A 
brain. That’s all Dad ever notices. 
Now, if he’d notice Ruth’s pretty 
brown eyes or the way her hair 
curls when it rains — 

Don: Say, are you on that again? 

HE En: Oh, if I only knew how I could 
make Dad see how wonderful Ruth 
is! 

Don: Helen, this may be Valentine’s 
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Day but you’re not Cupid. 

HELEN: If only there were something I 
could do. 

Don: What have you got up your 
sleeve? 


HetEn: Nothing, but I wish I did have, | 


Oh, Don, you don’t know how all 
this has upset me. When I think 
how empty this house is going to be 
without Ruth. Dad’s wonderful and 
I love him but Ruth is, well, like a 
mother — someone to tell things to. 
Oh, you’re a boy and you can’t 
understand. 

Don: Listen, Helen, I hate to have 
Ruth leave as much as you do. The 
only thing I can’t see is this crazy 
theory of yours. (PRorgessor Srar- 
FORD enters left, still carrying his 
opened brief case and looking through 
some file cards.) 

Proressor: Ruth thinks she knows 
where my notes might be. She’s going 
to look. 

HELEN: Dad, I told you not to bother 
her. 

Proressor: But she thinks she can 
put her finger right on them. Prob- 
ably she can. She’s a very efficient 
young woman. 

HELEN: Efficient? 

Proressor: Well, isn’t she? Now, 
what was it you wanted to talk to 
me about? 

Don (Half rising): Uh — I guess this 
is my cue to leave. 

HEtEN: No, Don, you can stay. It’s 
nothing private. (Rising) Dad, had 
you thought anything about pres- 
ents? 

Proressor: Presents? 

HE.EN: For Valentine’s Day. Don and 
I don’t care but I know Lucy and 
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Bobbie will be disappointed if they 
don’t get some kind of a valentine 
from their dad. 

ProrEessor: Dear me, of course. And 
I never thought — well, I can go 
shopping now. 

HELEN (Going to table right and open- 
ing drawer): Never mind, Dad. I 
was sure you’d forget so I took care 
of it. (She takes out two boxes of 
candy from drawer. One is heart- 
shaped, the other square. She also 
takes out a flat paper bag. She holds 
up boxes of candy.) See — candy. 

Proressor: My, my — but all this 
must have cost money. 

HeuEn: It did. I used my allowance. 

Proressor: Well, at least you’re going 
to be reimbursed for your trouble. 
(He takes a bill from his pocket and 
hands it to her.) Two boxes, eh? 

Heiten: Yes. I thought the heart- 
shaped one could be from you to the 
children. 

Don (Rising and looking at candy): 
That’s swell, Helen. 

HELEN: And this one — well, I thought 
we could give this to Ruth. 

Proressor: To Ruth? 

Heten: I’m sure she'll appreciate 
some little remembrance. It can be 
from all of us. 

ProrEessor: Why, of course, that’s a 
splendid idea. Ruth does so much 
for you children. . . . Well, you take 
care of it, Helen. 

HeLen: Just a minute, Dad. You’re 
not going to get off that easy. (T’ak- 
ing two greeting cards from paper 
bag) At least you’re going to write 
your name on the cards. 

Proressor: Very well, of course. . . . 
Now, I wonder where my pen is. I 


thought I had it. Well, perhaps it’s 
in the study. I'll see. (He goes off 
left.) 

Don: Some day Dad’s going to lose his 
head, and then where’ll he be? 

HELEN (Showing cards): Look, Don. 

Down: Yes, they’re nice cards all right. 

HELEN (Opening cards and looking at 
them): But all they say is “Happy 
Valentine’s Day.”” You don’t know 
how much I wanted to get one with 
a romantic verse for Ruth’s present 
— and then sign Dad’s name. 

Don: Hey, you couldn’t do anything 
like that. 

HELEN: No, but that doesn’t mean I 
didn’t want to. (PRoressor STap- 
FORD enters left.) 

Proressor: Dear me, I wonder what I 
could have done with my pen. (He ts 
looking through his brief case again.) 

Hewen: Didn’t you find it Dad? 
Well, maybe it’s in your overcoat 
pocket. 

Proressor: I don’t think I’d put it in 
there. 

HELEN (Going to chair, digging in 
pocket of overcoat and then holding up 
pen): Well, you did — here it is. 
Now, sign the cards and wrap up the 
candy. I got some fancy paper for 
you. (She pulls out some gift wrap- 
ping paper from bag.) 

Proressor: Do they have to be 
wrapped? Do I have to do that? 
HELEN: Well, it seems to me you ought 

to have a hand in these presents 


somewhere. After all, I did the 
shopping. 
Proressor: Of course, of course. 


Well, give me the candy and the 


paper. 
HELEN (Handing him cards, paper and 
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candy): Oh dear, I forgot to get 

ribbon. 

Proressor: Well, I have some cord in 
my desk. I’ll take the things into 
my study and fix them up. (He has 
his hands full with candy, paper, 
greeting cards and his brief case as he 
starts left.) 

Heien: O.K. Now fix them up nice, 
Dad. 

Proressor: I’ll do my best. (He goes 
out left.) 

HELEN: Oh dear, if only I had written 
“‘with love” on that card for Ruth’s 
present. I’ll bet I could have gotten 
away with it too. Dad wouldn’t 
notice. 

Don: But that would be terrible. All 
it would do would be to cause a lot 
of embarrassment for everyone. 
Why, Ruth would probably leave 
right away instead of in a week or 
two. 

HELEN: What does it matter when she 
leaves as long as she’s going? Be- 
sides, stop raving. I didn’t do it, did 
I? And it was my only chance. Oh, 
I feel so awful. She’s — she’s going 
and there’s nothing we can do to 
stop her. 

Don (Patting her shoulder awkwardly) : 
Now, Ruth. . . . (Lucy and Bossie 
run in left.) 

Lucy: Helen, Don, you ought to see 
the cake! It’s going to be beautiful. 

Bossie: It’s like a great big heart — 
and we helped. 

Don: You probably sampled the 
frosting. 

Bossie: Sure, and it tastes just like 

candy. (Getting a paper valentine 


heart from table) Look, Helen, do you 
think I ought to draw more hearts 





on my valentine or is it all right? 

HetEen: I think you have plenty, 
That’s very nice. 

Bossi: Some of the hearts are kind of 
crooked. I guess I got tired — I 
drew so many. 

HE LEN: Ruth will love it just as it is. 

Lucy: I think my valentines are done 
too. I drew a picture of Cupid on 
one of mine. 

Don: You’d better give that one to 
Helen. (HELEN gives him a look.) 
Lucy: No, this is the one I made for 
Dad. (RutH enters left carrying some 

file cards and papers.) 

Ruts: Professor Stafford — (She 
stops.) Oh, your father isn’t here 
now. 

HeEten: No, he went in the study, 
Ruth. He’ll be back in a minute. 
Ruts: Well, I found those notes he 
wanted on family customs in Africa. 
He left them on the dining room 

table. 

Don: Oh, yeah. I remember now. He 
was going over them at breakfast 
this morning. 

Ruta: I’ll just leave them here. (She 
puts them on a small table.) 

Lucy: Ruth, do you suppose we could 
give our valentines now? 

Bosste: Yes, let’s. I don’t think I can 
wait much longer. 

Ruts: All right. I thought we could 
have them at the dinner table but if 
everyone wants them now — 

HELEN: Let’s wait for Dad. Oh, I 
haven’t wrapped his tie up yet! 

(She takes some more gift paper from 
bag and starts folding it around bor 
as Proressor STAFFORD enters left, 
carrying two boxes wrapped in paper 
and tied with cord. He. is all smiles. 
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HELEN stops wrapping and puts box 
on table.) 

BosBiE: Say, Dad, what have you got? 
Presents? 

Lucy: We’re going to have our valen- 
tines now, Dad. 

Proressor: We are? Well, that’s fine. 
I’ll hand mine out. (Handing box to 
Lucy and Bossts) This is for you, 
children. (He turns to Ruts.) And 
this one — well, here’s a little re- 
membrance for you, Ruth. 

Rutu (Pleased): For me? (She sits 
down in chair right and starts taking 
off the paper.) 

Lucy: Is this for all of us? 

HELEN: Yes, Lucy, but go ahead. You 
and Bobbie open it. 

Bossie: Oh, boy! (Lucy and BosBIz 
take the paper off their heart-shaped 
box of candy.) 

Ruts (Still taking paper off): This is so 
nice. I didn’t expect a present. (She 
has paper off and picks up a small 
white file card from top of candy box.) 
Why, here’s a card. (Reading slowly) 
“T take this opportunity to tell you 
how much you mean to me. I can 
only hope that you return the deep 
affection I feel for you. I love you, 
my dear.’”’ (She looks up, repeating) 
“T love you.” (Then breathlessly) Oh, 
Edward. Edward! (She rises, 
dumping card, candy and paper on 
chair and runs to PRorEessor Star- 
FORD.) I love you too. Of course I 
do. But I never dreamed you felt 
the same way. (She kisses him 
quickly, then turns and runs left. She 
is crying.) Oh, I’ve been so miserable 
and now I’m so happy. (She runs 
from the room. Proressor StTar- 
FORD stands stunned for a moment.) 


Don (Affected too): Gosh! 

HELEN (Bewildered): Dad, what — 

Proressor (Dreamily): Did you hear 
what she said? She loves me. 

He En: Of course she does, Dad. I’ve 
known that all along but you — 

Proressor: And I — why, I feel the 
same way about her. Isn’t that 
wonderful, children? I feel the same 
way and I didn’t know it. I didn’t 
know it until this very moment. 

HELEN: But Dad, you must have 
known. You wrote on the card. 

Proressor: Card? I used that card 
you gave me. 

HELEN (Running to chair and picking 
up the file card): No, you didn’t. 
Why, this is a file card — the kind 
you use for notes. 

Proressor (Looking): So it is. Why, 
it’s part of my notes for my lecture 
today on “Great Lovers in History 
and Literature.” It’s a portion of a 
love letter written in the nineteenth 
century. I read it to the students. 
Now how did it get in with the 
candy? 

HELEN (Starting to laugh): I’ve got a 
pretty good idea. 

Proressor (J'urning): Well, I’ve got 
to find Ruth. (He starts left.) Ruth, 
Ruth! (He goes out left.) 

HELEN: Can you imagine that? Isn’t 
it wonderful? 

Don: Sure, but I’m still in a daze. I 
don’t know what’s happened. 

HELEN: Don’t you see? Dad, in his 
usual fashion, mixed things up. In- 
stead of enclosing the card I gave 
him in the box of candy, he enclosed 
this file card by mistake. He had 
his brief case and he’d been shuffling 
through his notes. 
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Don (Looking at card): His notes on 
“Great Lovers in History.” 

He ten: Sure, and this is part of an old 
love letter just as he said. Oh, isn’t 
it wonderful that Dad’s so absent- 
minded? 

Don: Yes. If he hadn’t been, Ruth 
would never have spoken out. 

Haten: And Dad wouldn’t have real- 
ised he felt the same way about her. 

Lucy (She has been listening): Helen, I 
guess I don’t understand everything 
that’s happened. 

Heien: A romance has happened, 
Lucy, a beautiful romance right in 
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this very house — and on Valentine’s 
Day. 

Bossre: And will Ruth stay with us 
now and never go away? 

Don: Helen, I ought to apologize to 
you. I was certainly wrong about 
everything — and you were right. 

Heien: Only half right. I never 
dreamed that Dad — (PRoOFEssoR 
and Ruts enter left, all smiles and 
holding hands.) 

Proressor: Children, Ruth and I — 
well, we have something to tell you 
and we hope it meets with your ap- 
proval. Ruth has just consented to 
be my wife. 

Bossiz (Happily): Then that means 
you'll be our mother, doesn’t it, 
Ruth? 

HELEN (Going to them): Dad, Ruth, 
I’m so glad. 

Don (Kissing Ruts and shaking hands 
with his father): So am I. Why, 
we’re going to be one great big 
happy family. 

Rutu: Family! That reminds me, 
Edward. I found those notes you 
wanted on family customs in Africa. 

Proressor: Never mind, my dear. 
The only family I’m going to think 
about right now is my own. And I 
understand it’s the custom in my 
family to celebrate on Valentine’s 
Day. 

Ruts (Smiling): And that means 
happy hearts for everyone! 

CHILDREN: Yes, yes! (Lucy and Bos- 
BIE run to table and get valentines. 
HELEN takes some valentines from 
paper bag. Everyone is laughing and 
giving and receiving valentine hearts 
as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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Corn Meal and Poetry 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
CapTaIN THOMAS 
CoLONEL WASHINGTON 
Mary Cary 
ELIzABETH DENT 
Lucy TYLER 
JANE CARTER 
Martaa Custis 

Time: Summer, 1758. 

SerTinG: The sitting room in the home 
of Martua Custis near Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 

Ar Rise: WasHINGTON and THOMAS 
are seated on the sofa. 

Tuomas: I tell you, George, you must 
hurry back to Winchester. Already 
you have dallied here too long. The 
troops are restless, and you know 
what our Indian allies are; they’ll 
desert at any moment. 

WasHineton: Give me only a few 
more hours, Bob, and I’ll be off with 
you. 

THomas: You’ve been saying that 
every day for the past two weeks. 
I’m amazed at you. All the way to 
Williamsburg you were so anxious to 
complete your mission and return to 
Winchester that you hardly stopped 
to eat — but now you put off leaving 
as if our expedition against Fort 
Duquesne could wait forever. What 
has come over you, George? 

WasHINGTON: I’m going to share a 
little secret with you. Would it sur- 
prise you to learn that I’m in love? 
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Tuomas: There’s nothing surprising 
about that. You’ve been in that con- 
dition ever since I’ve known you. 
You change your loves as often as I 
change my shirt. There was Mary 
Cary — and Sally Fairfax — and 
Ann Spearing — and — 

WasHINGTON (Holding up his hand): 
Pray stop! 

Tuomas: And Elizabeth Dent — and 
Mary Philipse. What a charmer she 
was! She broke your heart. Re- 
member? You told me so. But the 
next pretty face healed it completely, 
and you’ve written love poems to 
half a dozen since Mary. 

WasaineTon: But I never send them. 
And all those affairs you mention 
were passing fancies. Merely child- 
ish diseases like measles or chicken 
pox. I’m only twenty-six, you know. 
This time it’s chronic: I shall never 
recover. 

Tuomas: I think I’ve heard those 
words before. May I ask the name of 
the present object of your idolatry? 

WasHInGTON: That I won’t reveal. 
But I'll give you a hint: she’s stay- 
ing at this house. 

Tuomas: That’s not very helpful — 
there are ten or more charming 
young ladies visiting here, any one 
of whom could wreck your happi- 
ness. But all this is beside the point. 
We are at war with the French and 
Indians. You: can’t expect our 








enemies to withhold their fire until 
you have written a sonnet to your 
lady’s eyebrows. 

WasHINGTON: Would you have me go 
back to my command when all my 
thoughts would be here? I shall be 
on my way just as soon as I have 
asked somebody to be my wife. 

Tuomas: Somebody? Very well. Why 
not ask the first lady who enters this 
room? It would save much time. 

WasHINneTon: What an incurable cynic 
you are! “He jests at scars who 
never felt a wound.” I promise you 
that I shall set out for Winchester as 
soon as the lady gives me her answer. 
I shall have it before noon. 

Tuomas (Rising): Well, I suppose I 
must be satisfied. I have to go in to 
Williamsburg this morning. I'll 
wait for you at Winchester. (Crosses 
to door and turns) By the way, 
George, I have a favor to ask of you. 

Wasuineton: Granted before you ask 
it. 

Tuomas: The next time you write to 
Mount Vernon, would you have 
them send me a little tobacco and 
some of that delicious corn meal? 

Wasuineton: Gladly. (Rises, draws a 
slip of paper from his pocket, walks to 
table, and sits) I’ll make a note of it. 
(Writes, leaves slip of paper on table, 
and rises) I’ll see you safely on your 
horse. (He follows THomas out door 
at right. Enter Mary Cary, followed 
by ExizaBetH DENT, at left.) 

Mary (Looking around room): Yes, 
they’ve gone. (Crosses to chair) 
What were those two men talking 
about? (Sits) 

E.izaBETH (Crossing to sofa): Oh, mili- 
tary affairs, I suppose. (Sits) Every 
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time I passed the door I couldn’t 
help hearing what they said. Once 
they were discussing the best route 
to Fort Duquesne, and a little later 
they said something about supplies 
and cannon, and then — 

Mary (Dryly): You must have had 
occasion to pass the door pretty 
often. 

EvizaBets (Indignantly): Why, Mary 
Cary, are you insinuating that I was 
eavesdropping? It’s just that I’m 
interested in George, that’s all. 

Mary (Surprised): Interested in him? 
You told me, only the other day, 
that he proposed to you once and 
you rejected him. 

EvizaABeTH: But that was ages and 
ages ago. I was a mere child then. 
Haven’t I told you that I’m eight- 
een? 

Mary: Yes, you’ve told me for the 
past four years. 

EizaBetu: I feel quite grown-up now. 
I have put away childish things. 
And don’t you think that George has 
matured wonderfully during this 
silly old war? He looks so handsome 
in uniform! Positively irresistible! 
And he’s Colonel Washington now. 
Just imagine being married to a 
colonel! 

Mary: Married? (Coldly) It seems to 
me that you assume a great deal. 
You refused him once. The chances 
are that he will never give you a sec- 
ond opportunity. Lightning, they 
say, seldom strikes twice in the same 
place. 

ELIzABETH: But I shall be an excep- 
tion. You'll see. (Looks about cau- 
tiously, and then leans toward Mary, 
dropping her voice to a whisper.) I 
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happen to know that at this very 
moment he is preparing to propose. 
I tell you this, of course, in the strict- 


est confidence. I won’t give you the. 


source of my information, but I can 
say that I heard it from the lips of 
one who ought to know. (Leans back, 
regarding Mary triumphantly) I de- 
tect the old light in George’s eyes. 
He smiles whenever he looks at me. 

Mary (Sarcastically): Maybe he is 
amused. 

EuizaBeTH: And he sighs. (Clasps her 
hands ecstatically and raises her eyes 
heavenward) Oh, how divinely he 
sighs! 

Mary: Is there any reason to believe 
that you inspire his sighs? 

EuizABETH: Why does he linger here so 
long? That tiresome Captain Thomas 
has been urging him to leave for the 
past week. 

Mary: Well, there’s Sally Fairfax. 

ELIZABETH: She lisps. 

Mary: And Ann Spearing. 

ELizABETH: She’s my cousin and I 
won’t criticise her. But anybody 
can see that she’s silly and stupid 
and affected. Have you noticed the 
way she lowers her lashes and giggles 
whenever George speaks to her? But 
I never criticise my relatives. 

Mary: He seems to enjoy the company 
of Lucy Tyler. 

EuizABETH: Only because she can dis- 
cuss military tactics. Whenever 
George is away, she spends her time 
in the library reading up on the 
campaigns of Julius Caesar. A man 
may like that for an hour or two — 
but can you imagine him having to 
look at Lucy across a breakfast table 
for the rest of his life? 


Mary: Maybe you overlook our host- 
ess, Martha Custis. Every man I 
know agrees that she is charming. 

EvizABEeTH: Surely, Mary, you can’t 
be serious. Why, Martha’s been a 
widow for such a short while, and 
she has two children. And she’s ages 
and ages older than George. 

Mary: Only a few months. (Enter 
Lucy TYLER at left.) 

Lucy: I’m sure I left it here. (Crosses 
to table) 

EizaBETH: What are you looking fori 

Lucy (Behind table): A book I was 
reading. (Fumbles about table) Han- 
nibal’s Passage Across the Alps. 
(Picks up slip of paper) What’s this? 
(Examines it) In George’s hand- 
writing .. . a poem. (Glances over it) 

ELizaBETH (Rising): It’s mine. He has 
written me dozens of them. (Extends 
her hand) Give it to me. 

Lucy (Holding paper against her breast) : 
I will not. I found it. It’s my 
property. 

EvizaBetH (Heatedly): It seems to me 
that it belongs to the person for 
whom he intended it. 

Mary: How do you know that he in- 
tended it for you? (Jo Lucy) Read 
it, Lucy. 

Lucy (Reading): 

“From your bright sparkling eyes I 
was undone. 

Rays, you have, more transparent 
than the sun 

Amidst its glory in the rising day.” 

EvizABETH: That settles it! He’s de- 
scribing my eyes. He has always 
admired them. Why, only last night 
at the ball, when I dropped my 
handkerchief, accidentally, of course 
oils Bilt i 








Lucy: You had at least ten such acci- 
dents in the course of the evening. 
I was afraid the colonel would strain 
his back stooping to pick it up. 

E.izaBetu: And every time he returned 
it to me he sighed and pressed my 
hand — and looked into my eyes — 
and — and said words just like 
those. (Points to paper in Lucy’s 
hand) That proves he meant it for 
me. (Turns to Mary) Mary, you’re 
an impartial judge: we’ll let you 
decide. 

Mary (Quietly): I have heard nothing 
in the poem so far that even suggests 
it belongs to either of you. (To 
Lucy) Continue, Lucy. 

Lucy (Turning to poem): Where was I 
now? Let’s see — 

EvizaBetu (Eagerly): The line begin- 
ning “None — 

Lucy: Oh, yes. (Reads) “None can 
equal you in your bright array.” 

Mary: I see it all clearly now. George 
can have had only one person in 
mind. 

EvizaBetH (Clapping her hands): I 
knew you would see it my way. 

Lucy (Looking at ExizaBeTH wither- 
ingly): Mary, please let this young 
lady. know the truth. 

Mary: Neither of you has any right to 
the poem. (Rises) That line makes 
the meaning quite obvious: “None 
can equal you in your bright array.” 
The poem belongs to me. 

Lucy and ExvizaBetu: To you? 

Mary: There’s no doubt about it. You 
remember the gown I wore to the 
ball last night? A flaming crimson. 
George noticed it. He danced with 
me twice, and each time he told me 
how bright and charming it was. 





(Extends her hand toward Lucy) 
Please hand it over. 

Lucy (Holding fast the slip of paper): 
I’ll do nothing of the kind. (Glancing 
at poem) The last lines throw a new 
light on the whole matter. (Reads) 
“Constant in your calm and un- 

spotted mind, 
Equal to all, but to none prove 
kind; 
So knowing, seldom one so young, 
you'll find.” 
To whom could those words refer 
except me? He’s always compli- 
menting me on my mind. Says I 
have an unusual knowledge of mili- 
tary history. I like that line, ‘Con- 
stant in your calm and unspotted 
mind.” A beautiful thought, don’t 
you think? I really don’t deserve it. 

ELizaBeTH: You really don’t. 

Mary: I can’t see how it refers to you. 
What constancy? What calmness? 

EvizaBetTH: What mind? 

Lucy (Almost in tears): You are both 
most unkind. Can I help it if 
George admires my intellect? Am I 
to blame if he writes me a poem and 
leaves it carelessly on a table? 

Mary (Placatingly): Forgive us, Lucy. 
We were only joking. Read the rest 
of the poem. 

Lucy (Glancing at poem): That’s all. 

E.iIzaABETH (Disappointed): You mean 
— there’s nothing else? Not even on 
the other side? 

Lucy (Turning paper over): Not & 
thing. . . . Why, yes, there is some- 
thing here. (Holding paper close 
her face) It’s not very clear. I can 
hardly read it. (Reading) “Ten 
pounds of — of corn meal.” 

Mary (Puzzled): What? Corn meal? 
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What has George to do with corn 
meal? 

Lucy: Nothing — but Martha has. 
(Throws back her head and laughs) 
What silly little geese we are! This 
is probably a memorandum that 
Martha wrote for her housekeeper. 
(Glances at paper) Wait! Here’s 
something else. (Reads) ‘Five 
pounds — of — of tobacco.” 

EvizABetu (Dryly): Why would Martha 
write such a memorandum as that? 
She doesn’t smoke a pipe, does she? 

Lucy: No, but her men guests do. 

Mary: That hardly accounts for the 
poem. 

Lucy: Oh, Martha loves poetry. Al- 
ways reciting it. Keeps a scrap- 
book, you know. Probably found 
this in the Virginia Gazette. (Hands 
ELIZABETH paper with a mock obei- 
sance) Elizabeth, allow me to pre- 
sent you your poem. 

ExizaBetH (Tossing her head and turn- 
ing away): No, thank you. It is 
yours; you found it. ; 

Mary: But, Elizabeth, you insisted 
it was intended for you. Remember 
that line about “bright sparkling 
eyes’’? 

EuizaABeTtH (Heatedly): Don’t forget 
that you claimed it, too. Doesn’t 
it describe you in your “bright 
array’’? 

Lucy (Placing paper on table): Don’t 
let’s quarrel, girls. We have all been 
little simpletons. It’s a beautiful 
morning. Let’s take a walk in the 
garden. 

Mary (Coldly): No, thank you. I 
must write to my mother. (Lucy 
goes out left.) 


the music room and practice that 
song we were singing yesterday? 

Mary (Coldly): I think we have al- 
ready wasted too much time on that 
song. (Walks to door right) It has be- 
gun to bore me. (Goes out. Exiza- 
BETH walks to door left as MARTHA 
and JANE enter left.) 

EuizaBetH (Pointing to table): Oh, 
Martha, there’s a memorandum on 
the table that you may need. 
(Glancing at her significantly) And a 
poem I’m sure you don’t want to 
lose. (Goes out left) 

Martua: What does that girl mean? 
I left no memorandum on the table. 
And no poem. (Crosses to table and 
picks up slip of paper) Why, here is 
some poetry. (Folds her hands about 
it as WASHINGTON enters right) 

WasHinecton (Embarrassed): I — I 
didn’t know anybody was here. 
(Crosses to table) I — I hope I’m not 
interrupting. (Looks about table hast- 
ily) Vil disturb you only a mo- 
ment. (Goes to door right) I — I pray 
you will excuse me. (Goes out) 

Martua (Throwing back her head and 
laughing merrily): Have you ever 
seen a man so embarrassed in the 
presence of ladies? 

JANE (Pointedly): Only in the presence 
of some ladies. 

Marrua: Just what do you mean by 
that? 

JANE: When George cares deeply for a 
girl he is never at ease before her. 
Marraa: You think he really cares for 

me? 

JANE: Don’t be silly! Hasn’t he told 
you so a dozen times in the past 
week? 


ExizABETH: Why not go with me to Marrua: Yes — but that isn’t enough. 
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How do I know that his affection 

will be lasting? I’ve been told on 

pretty good authority that George 
has had many loves. 

JANE: What of that? He has asked 
you to marry him, hasn’t he? 

Marrua (Nodding): Several times a 
day ever since he arrived. But I am 
worried, Jane. I don’t know what to 
say to him — and I’ve promised him 
my answer this morning. 

JANE: Just say yes. That won’t take 
you long. And you'll be getting one 
of the finest husbands in the world. 
George has a brilliant future. Father 
says that he’s the greatest military 
strategist in America. 

MartuHa: But there’s so much at 
stake. I’ve been a widow for such a 
short time that marrying George 
would set tongues wagging. 

JANE: Let them wag. 

Marrna: And I have two children. 

JANE: What of that? He’s very fond 
of John and little Martha, and 
they’re devoted to him. 

Martna: You're very convincing, 
Jane. And I do so want to be con- 
vinced. 

JANE: Let’s consider the matter set- 

tled, then. (Pointing to slip of paper 

in Marrna’s hand) You haven’t 





read that poem. (Struck by a 
sudden thought) I'll wager that 
George wrote it. 


Marrtua: George? 
JANE: Yes. Remember how confused 
he was when he came in here a mo- 
, ment ago, and how he went to the 
table and fumbled about? He left it 
there for you, and then maybe he 
was afraid other eyes would see it, 
and he came to get it back. 





Marraa: Other eyes saw it all right — 
Elizabeth’s and Mary’s and Lucy’s, 

JANE: But I'll stake my life he in- 
tended it for you. Read it and find 
out. 

Martua (Reading): “From your bright 
sparkling eyes, I was undone.” ... 
(Looking up) Oh, Jane, you’re right. 
He is always calling my eyes “bright 
and sparkling.” (As she glances over 
the poem JANE chatters away.) 

JANE: You’re a mighty lucky girl, 
Martha Custis. Not every woman 
can get a husband that is both a poet 
and a military genius. There’s not a 
girl in Virginia who wouldn’t jump at 
your chance. You have seen how 
Elizabeth and Mary and Lucy and 
all the rest have been setting their 
caps for George, and, I tell you... 

Marrtua: There’s one line here I don’t 
understand. (Reads) ‘Equal to all, 
but will to none prove kind.” (Tre- 
mulously) Does — does he mean 
that I’ve been unkind to him? 

JANE: Of course he does! And you 
have — positively cruel. You've 
been cold to him at times — and 
you’ve flirted outrageously with 
every other man here. 

Martaa: I’ll make it all up to him — 
indeed, I will! I know now what my 
answer will be; this poem has helped 
settle the matter. (Reads to herself) 
I can’t quite make out the last line. 

(Crosses to JANE) What is that sec- 
ond word? (Hands JANE paper) 

JANE (After a moment's study) : ‘“Know- 
ing.’ (Reads) “So knowing, seldom 
one so young, you'll find.” (Glances 
over paper) What more can you ask 

for? He praises your mind and your 
looks and your attire. He (Suddenly 
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apprehensive) Oh, Martha, I — I 
hate to tell you this, but — but — 
Marna (Anziously): Yes, yes, go on! 

What is it? 

Jane: This poem is not for you: it’s for 
somebody else. It’s an acrostic — 
you know, the first letters of each 
line spelling out a girl’s name. And 
the name isn’t yours. 

MartTHA (Voice quavering): Not mine? 

Jane: It’s Frances. 

MartHa: Frances? Frances who? 
There’s nobody here by that name. 
Who is she? 

Jane: I don’t know. (Turns paper 
over) Maybe it’s on the other side. 
(Studies paper) No; nothing here 
except (Reads) “Ten pounds of 
corn meal” and “Five pounds of 
tobacco.” (Glances up) Now what on 
earth does that mean? 

Martua (Indignantly): She’s probably 
some mountain girl he has met on his 
military expeditions, and he’s taking 
her some gifts. Those mountain 
people love corn meal, you know. No 
doubt she lives on pone and smokes 
a pipe and chews outrageously. 
(Stamping her foot) Vil tell that 
young man what I think of him. I’ll 
let him know that I — 

JanE (Soothingly): There, there now, 
Martha! Get hold of yourself. You 
must never let a man know that you 
care if — 

Martua (Her handkerchief to her face): 
Do you suppose I care? Do you 
think for a moment that it matters 
if he prefers another girl to me? 
(Lays head on JaNnn’s shoulder, sob- 
bing) Oh, Jane, I’ll die if there’s 
somebody else. 

JANE (Consolingly): Maybe there isn’t. 
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I’ve no doubt George can explain 
everything. 

Marta: Men always can. Well, he’ll 
give me no explanation, I can tell 
you. I won’t listen to him. I won’t 
even look at him. 

JANE: Hush! (Listening) There’s some- 
body coming down the hall. Dry 
your eyes. (WASHINGTON enters right) 

WASHINGTON (Seeing JANE): Oh, par- 
don me. I had hoped that I — 

JANE (Rising): I was just about to 
leave. (Crosses to door left) I know 
that you and Martha have much to 
talk about. (Goes out. WASHINGTON 
crosses to sofa. Marta dabs at her 
eyes with her handkerchief.) 

WasHINGTON: Why these tears? Your 
bright and sparkling eyes should 
never be dimmed. Tell me, dear, 
why do you weep? 

Marrua: Weeping? Who is weeping? 
Can’t a girl shed a few tears without 
being accused of weeping? (Dabs at 
her eyes) There is something in my 
eye. 

WasHINGTON: Something irritating 
your eye? May I remove it? 

Marta: Yes. If you will leave the 
room, the only thing irritating my 
eye will be removed. 

WASHINGTON (Amazed): Why, Martha! 
Have I offended you? 

Martaa: Why do you come here? How 
dare you force your attentions upon 
me? 

WasHINGTON (Bewildered): Why do I 
come? Why do I force my atten- 
tions upon you? Martha, have you 
forgotten? I came for my answer. 
I’m leaving this morning. 

Marrtua: The sooner the better. 
is probably waiting for you. 


She 











WASHINGTON (Still bewildered): She? 
Who? I am utterly amazed. 

Martua*(Glancing at slip of paper and 
paraphrasing poem): By her bright 
sparkling eyes you were undone. 
Remember? — 

WasxHincton: Martha, if you would 
only — 

Martna (Still paraphrasing): She is 
more beautiful than the sun “amidst 
its glory in the rising day.” 

WassineTon (A bit nettled): If you are 
recommending somebody to me, I 
would remind you that — 

Marrsa: You would remind me that 
none can equal her in her bright 
array. She probably dresses in red 
calico. 

WasxHineton: Tell me: have I of- 
fended? Have I — 

Martnaa: The unpolluted mountain air 
probably accounts for her ‘‘calm and 
unspotted mind.” 

Wasaineton: May I — 

Marrtua: Mountain air and a diet of 
corn meal and chewing tobacco. 

Wasuincton (Solicitously): Martha, 
you alarm me. You sound delirious. 
Your face is flushed; you look fever- 
ish. Are you ill? 

Marrna: Not so ill that your absence 
won’t cure me. 

WASHINGTON (Rising): I see it all now. 
It was thoughtless of me to lay such 
ardent siege to your heart so soon 
after your bereavement. I ask your 
forgiveness. I will go now, but I 
can’t leave without telling you that 
all I have said to you was spoken 
from my heart, and as soon as my 
military duties come to an end I 
shall return to renew my suit and — 

Marrna (Rising and facing him in- 





dignantly): I can not listen to such 
hypocrisy. (Stamping her foot) You 
have trifled with my affection; you 
have made the most ardent protesta- 
tions of your love, and — and (Sob- 
bing) all the time — Frances was 
waiting in the mountains. 

WasaincTon: Calm yourself, my dear. 
Let a little time pass and you will 
regain your usual tranquillity of 
mind. I shall write. 

Marrtua: You need not. I shan’t read 
a word. I’ll not even break the seal. 
(Heatedly) Back to the mountains 
with your corn meal and tobacco. 
Take her a good supply. Let her 
feed you corn pone for the rest of 
your life, while she fondly watches 
you eat it, a wad of tobacco in each 
cheek. And not only that but — 

WASHINGTON (Quietly): Martha, I beg 
of you! You must not excite your- 
self in this way. You are distraught. 
You will only — 

Marna (Exzcitedly): Who’s excited? 
Who’s distraught? Don’t raise 
your voice to me, Mr. Washington. 
Why can’t you discuss this situation 
as calmly and quietly as I? (Stamp- 
ing her foot) But further discussion 
is useless. I shall not listen to 
another word. Your outbursts of 
temper are most unbecoming. (Flings 
slip of paper to the floor) Don’t forget 
to give Frances her poem. (WasH- 
INGTON picks up paper and glances 
over it. MARTHA crosses to door right.) 
Certainly one with her “calm and 
unspotted mind” would — 

WasuinetTon (Throwing back his head 
and laughing): Oh, Martha, this is 
absolutely ridiculous. 

Marra: I am glad that you can see 
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something amusing in the situation. 
Only a person as heartless as you — 

WASHINGTON: Give me just one mo- 
ment, Martha, and I will make 
everything clear. (Crosses to her) 
You see — 

Martua (Her hand on the door-knob): 
Nothing that you could tell me would 
make the slightest difference. I will 
not listen to another word. (Turning 
toward him) What have you to say? 


‘WasHINGTON: Only this. When I left 


Mount Vernon some time ago I 
cleared out my desk. I stuffed into 
my pocket some items I meant to 
throw away. Among them was this 
poem to Frances. 

Martua (Turning from him): Oh! So 
there is a Frances. You admit it. 
(Her hand on door-knob) You might 
at least have — 

WasHincTon: There was a Frances. A 
childhood sweetheart years ago. 
Frances Alexander. Her father 
owned a plantation near Mount 
Vernon. She must have been all of 
twelve at the time, and I all of six- 
teen. I wrote this acrostic to her. 

MartHa (Turning toward him): But 
of those words on the back? Do you 
always mix poetry with tobacco and 
corn meal? 

WasHinetTon (Turning paper over): Oh, 
that? Captain Thomas asked me to 
have some tobacco and meal sent 
from Mount Vernon, and I jotted 
down this memorandum. 

Martna (Looking archly into his face): 
And you have really forgotten her? 
You don’t think about her any more? 

Wasuineton: I think about only one 
woman now — the woman I have 
asked to be my wife. (Tears slip of 


paper and stuffs pieces into his 
pocket) 

Marta: Oh, George, you have de- 
stroyed your memorandum. 

Wasuinetron: I can remember that 
now. 

Marra: But what of the lovely 
poetry? 

WasHINeTon: I am going to write 
another poem. M-A-R-T-H-A will 
make a beautiful acrostic. 

Martua (Placing a hand on each of his 
shoulders and looking up into his 
face): Oh, George, you do say the 
sweetest things! (She is in his arms 
as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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Part Two 





Grades 4, 5, 6 





The Lincoln Umbrella 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
JACK 
PHIL 
ANNE 
MARGIE 
GaIL 
Sruas WILKINS 
Miss MartTIN 
JONATHAN ASHBY 

ScENE 1 

Tre: A few days before Lincoln’s 
birthday. 

Sertine: The sidewalk in front of a 
public school. 

Ar Rise: Three girls and two boys come 
out of school building wearing coats 
and carrying books. 

Anne: If only we could decide on 
something. What can we do? 

Jack: Nothing more now, I guess. It’s 
getting late. We'll have to have 
another meeting in the morning. 

Put: But Jack, we’ve only got one 
more day. The assembly program is 
on Friday. 

Jack: I know that as well as you do, 
Phil, but we want something differ- 
ent. 

Marcie: If only Mr. Ashby hadn’t 
disappointed us. 

Gatt: Well, I suppose we couldn’t 
expect him to come and make a 
speech at a school. An important 
man like that. 

Jack: I suppose not, and it’s my fault 


for counting on it. But I thought a 
fellow from that big museum could 
tell us something different. They 
have a Lincoln room there, you’ 
know, with all kinds of mementoes 
and relics of Lincoln. This Jonathan 
Ashby could probably have given us 
some new dope. 

ANNE: I wonder, sometimes, if there is 
anything new on Lincoln. 

Put: Why, what do you mean, Anne? 

ANNE: Well, it seems to me that a 
great man like Abraham Lincoln is 
so well known that everything has 
been said about him that can be 
said. For years and years people 
have been writing books about him 
and making speeches about him. 

Pui: Sure, but there must be a new 
angle. 

Jack: That’s what we’re looking for. 
And I guess it’s up to me to think of 
it. I’m chairman of this program 
committee, worse luck! 

Marcie: We’ve got to think of some- 
thing — something different, some- 
thing that will be interesting to all 
the students. 

Gait: Could we have someone recite 
the Gettysburg Address? 

Mararzg: Oh, no, that’s been done over 
and over. 

Gatu: Just the same, it’s one of the 
finest things ever written. Why, it’s 
immortal. 
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Jack: Of course, Gail, and if we could 
get Mr. Lincoln himself to give the 
speech for us, maybe it would be 
worthwhile. But as it is, everyone’s 
studied the Address in school. 

Marets: I know it by heart. (Declaim- 
ing) “‘Fourscore and seven years ago 
our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation — ”’ 

Att (Joining in): ‘‘— conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created 
equal.” 

Anne: You see, we all know it. If 
we’re going to have someone recite 
a speech, his Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress would be better. It’s the one 
that goes: ‘With malice toward 
none: with charity for all — ” 

Jack: But we don’t want anyone to 
recite. What we want is human in- 
terest stuff—anecdotes—and that’s 
what this Mr. Ashby from the 
museum could have given us. 

Pui: There’s no use talking about him 
if he can’t come. 

Jack: You’re right, Phil. It’s just that 
I’m getting desperate. On Friday 
morning we’ve got to have some 
kind of a program in honor of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Gat: Well, couldn’t we play up the 
angle of his honesty and his kind- 
ness? Maybe we could have some- 
one tell some anecdotes about him 
— how he went through the mud to 
rescue the little pig and how he 
walked miles because he had given 
some woman the wrong change. 

Pat: But everyone knows those 
stories about Lincoln. 

Anne: Perhaps we could have a speech 
about the difficulties he had. How 


hard he had to work to educate him- 
self.. How he became a great man in 
spite of such poor beginnings. 

Jack: That’s old stuff, too. Everyone 
knows he was poor — that he was a 
man of the people. 

Marcie: What about a debate then? 
We could pattern it after the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. 

Jack: Everyone is familiar with 
them, too, Margie. I guess we might 
as well go home. If we all sleep on 
it tonight, maybe we'll have some 
fresh ideas in the morning. (They 
start off.) 

Gai (Stopping): Look—coming down 
the street. It’s old Mr. Wilkins. 

Marat: I always like to meet him. 
There’s something about the way 
he says hello that always makes me 
feel good. 

Put: My dad says there’s never been 
a man in this town who’s as well 
liked by everyone as Mr. Wilkins. 

Gat: I wonder why. 

Puiu: I don’t know. It’s because he’s 
the way he is, I guess. Sincere and 
honest and well—I don’t know. 
My dad says that people have gone 
to him for advice for years and years 
and he always knows the right thing © 
to do. He’s helped a lot of people 
around here in one way or another. 

ANNE (Looking off left): Look at him 
— he is a dear old man. I wonder 
why he always carries that um- 
brella. I don’t remember ever seeing 
him without it. It certainly isn’t 
raining today. 

Jack: Say, wait a minute! This has 
given me a wonderful idea. I don’t 
know why I didn’t think of it before. 

Gari: What do you mean? 
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Jack: The umbrella. I'll bet Mr. 
Wilkins can give us a speech about 
Lincoln. He must know lots of un- 
usual things about him. 

Gai: But how? He isn’t that old, is 
he, that he knew Mr. Lincoln? 

Jack: No, of course not but — 

Marais: And what’s the umbrella got 
to do with it? 

Jack: Everything. That umbrella once 
belonged to Abraham Lincoln. 

Anne: It did? But I never heard — 

Jack: He doesn’t talk much about it 
usually, but I’ve heard the story. 

Puiu: So have I, come to think of it. 
My dad told me. I’d forgotten all 
about it. 

Gai: But an umbrella that once be- 
longed to Abraham Lincoln — why, 
that would be valuable. Some mu- 
seum would have paid him a lot of 
money for it. 

Jack: I guess so, but I don’t think 
Mr. Wilkins would part with that 
umbrella for any amount of money. 
(Mr. Wrix1ns, an elderly man with a 
lovable personality, enters left carry- 
ing a large black umbrella with a 
carved handle. He wears coat and hat. 
He smiles and waves his hand as he 
sees the boys and girls.) 

Wux1ns: Hello there. 

Aut: Hello, Mr. Wilkins. 

Wrxins: Well, well, isn’t it time for 
you young folks to go home? Or do 
you all like school so much that you 
can’t bear to leave? 

Jack: Maybe that’s it, Mr. Wilkins. 
Say, could we — well, that is, we’d 
like to talk to you for a minute. 

Wrz1ns: Well, now, I guess that could 
be arranged. In fact, there’s noth- 
ing I’d like better. (He goes toward 





them.) You know, when you get as 
old as I am, you always seem to 
have plenty of time. 

Jack: That’s good because we — listen, 

- Mr. Wilkins, will you do us a big 
favor? 

Witx1ns: Lots of folks have done them 
for me, in my time, so I’ll certainly 
try. What is it? 

Jack: We want you to make a speech. 

Wixins: What’s that? 

Jack: It’s for our Lincoln assembly at 
school here, the day after tomor- 
row. 

Witxrns: But I don’t think I ever 
made a speech in my life, not a real 
speech. 

Jack: But you could. If you could just 
tell the story of your umbrella — 

Puiu: Please, Mr. Wilkins. 

Mareie: The umbrella belonged to 
Abraham Lincoln, didn’t it? 

Witxins: Yes, it did, once upon a 
time, but there really isn’t much of 
a story. 

Gat: Tell us about it. 

Witxrns: Well, I’ve had the umbrella 
since I was a little boy. 

ANNE: My, that’s a long time. 

Witxins (Smiling): It certainly is. 
But before that, sothe story goes, the 
umbrella belonged to my great-aunt 
Sophie. And Mr. Lincoln gave it to 
her. 

Gatu: He did. But why? 

Witxrns: Well, you see Great-Aunt 
Sophie was very much in love with 
a certain soldier who later became 
my great-uncle. But at the time 
when Aunt Sophie met Mr. Lincoln, 
my great-uncle had been taken 
prisoner by the Confederates and 
Aunt Sophie was frantic with worry. 
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She determined to see Mr. Lincoln 
somehow, by hook or by crook, and 
get more information. I guess she 
tried a few times to see him at the 
White House but the orderlies al- 
ways stopped her with the word that 
the President was busy. She prob- 
ably could have seen him that way 
eventually because President Lincoln 
tried to give everyone a hearing, but 
Sophie was young and impatient and 
high-spirited, so she decided not to 
wait for an appointment but to 
watch for him on the street and 
speak to him. 

Anne: My, that took courage. 

Witx1ns: I guess Aunt Sophie had 
plenty of that. Anyhow, she had 
heard that the President often went 
out himself to get his newspapers 
so she was watching for him one day 
when it started to rain. But that 
didn’t stop Aunt Sophie. She 
waited until she saw him coming 
along carrying a big black umbrella 
and she ran up to him, so the story 
goes, with her hair all wet and rain 
streaming down her face. 

Marare: And what did he say to her? 

Witxins: He was as nice as could be 
to her — told her he’d do what he 
could to find out about her fiancé 
and that he’d write her a letter. And 
then he offered her his umbrella. 

Gari: Oh, this is a wonderful story! 

Wixins: Yes, he insisted. Aunt 
Sophie didn’t want to take it be- 
cause, as she told President Lincoln, 
she might never have a chance to 
return it. Aunt Sophie, they say in 
our family, was always one to speak 
right up, and so she told President 
Lincoln that she had had such a hard 
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time seeing him in the first place 
that she didn’t expect ever to see 
him again. 

Jack: And what did he say to that? 

Wi.x1ns: He said — well, an umbrella 
isn’t very important anyhow unless 
it’s raining and I’m practically home. 
You just keep it. So she did. 

Anne: And did she get a letter from 
him? 

Witxins: Yes, and everything turned 
out all right and her soldier came 
back. 

Jack: Have you got the letter, too, 
Mr. Wilkins? 

Witxins: No, that must have been 
lost years ago. You see, I heard 
about all this from my grandmother 
when I was a little boy. They thought 
the umbrella was lost, too, but one 
day Grandmother was cleaning the 
attic after Aunt Sophie died and she 
found the umbrella among Aunt 
Sophie’s things. That’s when she 
gave it to me. 

Puiu: Just imagine. (He leans forward 
and looks at umbrella.) May I look 
at it? 

Wixins: Sure. (Holds out umbrella) 

Maree (Touching it): My, it gives 
you kind of a funny feeling to touch 
something that once belonged to 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Galiu: This umbrella must mean a great 
deal to you, Mr. Wilkins. 

Wixins: I guess it does. It’s been 
kind of a, well, a mascot for me, you 
might say, all my life. 

Jack: The whole story is just the kind 
of thing we’ve been trying to find 
for our program. Will you make a 
speech for us, Mr. Wilkins? 

Wiuxrns: Oh, so you’re back on that, 








are you? Well, I tell you, if you 
don’t call it a speech, I’ll do it. Let’s 
just say I’m going to tell the story 
of my umbrella. 

Puiu: Fine. 

Jack: It’s exactly what we want. 

Wixins: When is this big affair? 

Jack: Friday morning. The program 
starts at ten so if you could be here 
just a few minutes before — 

Wrxins: I'll be here. And now I’d 
better be getting along and you boys 
and girls better be getting home, too. 

Jack: O.K. Now don’t forget to bring 
your umbrella, Mr. Wilkins. 

Witxrns: Don’t you worry. This goes 
everywhere I go. Goodbye. I'll be 
seeing you Friday. 

Au: Goodbye, Mr. Wilkins. (WILKINS 
goes off right.) 

Jack: Boy, am I relieved. 

Puiu: So am I. 

Marete: He'll be wonderful. 

ANNE: They can’t say our committee 
didn’t think of something good. 

Gat: And so unusual. 

Jack: Now I guess we had better be 
shoving off. We can have a short 
meeting in the morning to finish 
making arrangements. (They start 
off again as Miss Martn, a teacher, 
comes on wearing hat and coat.) 

Miss Martin: Oh, I’m so glad you’re 
all still out here. I was going to call 
you at home, Jack. 

Jack: What’s the matter, Miss Mar- 
tin? 

Miss Martin: I’ve wonderful news 
for you. The principal’s office just 
had a long distance call from Mr. 
Ashby! 

Jack: From Jonathan Ashby? 

Miss Martin: Yes. He can come and 
talk to us after all. 





Pai: Well! 

Jack: But Miss Martin — 

Miss Martin (Going on): And he’s 
going to bring some things from the 
museum just as we asked him to. 

Jack: Well, that — that’s fine, Miss 
Martin, but the only thing is we — 
we just asked someone else to give a 
talk. : 

Miss Martin: You did? 

Jack: Yes. Mr. Wilkins. 

Pui: And I don’t see how we can tell 
him not to now. 

Marete: He was so nice to say he’d 
do it. 

Miss Martin: Well, don’t worry, boys 
and girls. There’s no reason why 
you can’t have both speakers. 

Jack: Why, sure, we could, couldn’t 
we? 

Miss Martin: Of course. In fact, I 
think it will make the program even 
better. I’ll help you arrange every- 
thing in the morning. And I cer- 
tainly think you’re going to have a 
fine assembly. (She smiles at them.) 

CURTAIN 
*x* * a” * 
ScENE 2 

Time: The following Friday. 

Serrine: The stage of an assembly hall 
in a school. The stage faces towards 
the audience. At right center is a table 
with old papers and photographs on tt. 

At Rise: Jack enters from left with Mr. 
JONATHAN AsuHByY, a pleasant, dis- 
tinguished-looking man of middle age. 
ANNE and GAIL are arranging news- 
papers and photographs on the table. 

Jack: This is our stage, Mr. Ashby. 
(Gesturing toward audience) The 
girls and boys will be coming into 
the assembly hall in a few minutes 
now. 
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Asuspy (Nodding pleasantly): I see. 

Anne: Are these things on the table 
arranged all right, Mr. Ashby? 

Asupy: Fine. Just so I can reach them 
as I talk. Of course, I couldn’t bring 
our most valuable relics, but I 
thought the students might be in- 
terested in hearing some of the old 
clippings about Lincoln and in seeing 
some of the old pictures. (Pai and 
MarGIE enter left. PHL carries a 
speaker’s stand. MARGIE goes to 
table and looks at papers and pictures 
with ANNE and GAIL.) 

Puiu: Here’s the stand you wanted, 
Jack. 

Jack: Thanks, Phil. I thought you 
might like a stand, Mr. Ashby, in 
case you have notes. 

Asupy: Yes, I do have a few notes. 
That will be fine. 

Put: Where shall I set it? 

Jack: Why, how about right here, Mr. 
Ashby? (He indicates spot near 
table.) 

Asupy: That should do nicely. (Px 
places stand.) Oh, I meant to ask 
you — is my talk the only thing on 
the program? 

Jack: No, there’s one other speaker. 
He will come first because I imag- 
ine his talk will be rather short. And 
then, you, Mr. Ashby, and to end 
the program, our school orchestra is 
going to play some patriotic songs. 

Assy: Well, well, it sounds like a 
splendid program. 

Marcie: The orchestra says they can 
bring their paraphernalia on later, 
Jack, after the speakers are finished. 
They’ve got it all set up off stage. 

Jack: Good. We'll need some chairs 
for the speakers though, and I’ll 
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have to sit on stage too if I’m going 
to introduce them. 

Put: I’ll get some chairs. (He goes off 
left.) 

Marae: I’ll help. (She goes off left.) 

Jack (Looking at wrist watch) : I wonder 
where Mr. Wilkins is. I thought he’d 
be right on time. 

ANNE (Looking off left): And so he is. 
Here he comes now. (Mr. WILKINS 
enters left wearing overcoat and carry- 
ing his umbrella. Putt and Marcin 
enter carrying three chairs.) 

Putt and Marais (Smiling at WILKINS 
as they enter): Hello, Mr. Wilkins. - 

Wixins: Well, well, hello there. 

Puiu: Where do you want the chairs, 
Jack? 

Jack: Behind the table here, I guess. 
(Maraie and Puiu place the three 
chairs behind table.) 

Witxins: I hope I’m not too late, 
Jack. 

Jack: No, we’ve been getting set up. 
This is Mr. Ashby from the museum. 
He’s going to speak for us, too. Mr. 
Ashby, this is Mr. Wilkins. 

AsuBy (Shaking hands with W1LKINs): 
How do you do, Mr. Wilkins? 

Wixins: Well, well, certainly glad to 
meet you, Mr. Ashby. So you’re 
from that big museum. 

Asxupy (Looking at umbrella): That’s 
an interesting old umbrella you have 
there. 

Wixins: Yes, it is. It means a lot to 
me. 

Asusy: And no wonder. (Examining 
the handle) That beautiful carved 
handle — I know of the artist. 

Wixins: You do? 

Asusy: Yes, he was a fine wood carver. 
We have a handle similar to this in 











the art room at the museum. Same Anne: Oh, poor Mr. Wilkins. 
fellow did it — you can’t mistakehis Asupy: I’m afraid I’ve done a terrible 


work. He was active in the late 
1880’s and ’90’s. 

Wixins (Starting): What? But he 
must have been doing some carving 
before that. 

Asusy: No, he couldn’t have been. 
It’s true he started quite young, but 
he wasn’t born until the early sixties 
— 1861, I think it was. 

Wirzins (Trying to control his voice): 
Now, isn’t that odd? I — I thought 
this umbrella was of the period — 
oh, around 1865. 

Asuby: No, no, much later than that. 
I have a book about the artist. I 
can send it to you if you like. You’d 
probably be interested. (Examining 
handle again) My, my, this is really 
a fine example of his work. Oh, one 
of the tricks he had —he usually 
carved his initials in the design 
somewhere. (He looks closer.) Yes, 
here they are. R.S. His name was 
Robert — 

Wirxins (Dully): It doesn’t matter. 
Then this umbrella could never have 
belonged to Lincoln, after all. 

Asuspy: Belonged to Lincoln? Why, 
no. No. Did you think — (Seeing 
Witxins’ face) Oh, I’m sorry. I 
didn’t know. I never would have 
said — 

Jack (Realizing how WILKINS must 
feel, he comes forward nervously and 
looks at his watch): Excuse me, but 
it’s time for the students to come in 
now. Do you want to have a chair, 
Mr. Ashby—and—(WIrLkINs séarts 
off left.) Where are you going, Mr. 
Wilkins? 

Wikins: Just to take off my coat. 
(He goes off.) 


thing. I never would have spoken 
out if I’d known the situation. Be- 
lieve me, I didn’t do it intentionally, 


Jack: Of course you didn’t. We under- 


stand. Please sit down, Mr. Ashby. 
(AsHBY sits down at table still looking 
worried.) And the rest of you had 
better get off stage. (ANNE, Maraiz, 
Gai and Putt go off left as Mr. 
WILKINS enters. He has taken off his 
overcoat but still has his umbrella. 
JACK goes toward him.) We’re all 
sorry about this, Mr. Wilkins. 


Wivxins: It’s all right. Doesn’t look 


as though I’ll have much to talk 
about, does it? 


Jack: If you’d rather not make your 


speech — 


Wirxins (Hesitatingly): Well, no— 


no, I’ll make it. I won’t go back on 
my word. 


Jack: All right. The students are com- 


ing in now. If you’ll just sit down. 
(WILKINS goes to table. Mr. AsHBY 
smiles at him as though to apologize, 
as he sits down. Jack sits in chair at 
left of table. He looks out over audi- 
ence as though waiting for the students 
to get settled. Then after a few mo- 
ments he rises and comes to center 
stage.) Members of the faculty and 
fellow students, our assembly this 
morning is in honor of one of the 
greatest men in the history of our 
country, Abraham Lincoln. We sin- 
cerely hope our program will please 
you. Our first speaker is a man you 
all know — in fact, a beloved figure 
in our town — Mr. Silas Wilkins. 
(Jack starts the applause and there 
is applause from the audience. Note: 
A few boys and girls may be placed in 
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audience when this play is given to 
start applause at proper times. Mr. 
WILKINS comes forward carrying his 
umbrella. Jack sits down again.) 
Witxins (He smiles and clears his 
throat): Well, girls and boys, I’ve 
just had kind of a shock. For years 
and years I’ve thought this old um- 
brella of mine (Holds it up) once be- 
longed to Abraham Lincoln. And 
now I find that it never did. That 
great man never touched it as I 
thought or had it in his possession. 
(Few exclamations from audience) I 
feel sure it’s true that Mr. Lincoln 
once did a kindly act for my great- 
aunt — that he once loaned her an 
umbrella. That story has come down 
through our family. But evidently 
that original umbrella was lost and 
we mistakenly thought this was the 
one. (He pauses.) Well, it isn’t, and 
at first when I discovered it I don’t 
mind telling you I felt as though I’d 
lost an old and valued friend. But 
then I got to thinking and do you 
know what I decided? This um- 
brella is just a symbol. (He holds it 
out.) What difference does it make 
whether Abraham Lincoln ever 
touched it or not? An umbrella is 
only a material object, and it’s the 
qualities of Lincoln’s spirit that 
have made an impression on me. 
Because I thought this umbrella 
had belonged to him, I grew inter- 
ested in studying Lincoln, the man, 
and I learned a great many things 
about him. Oh yes, where he was 
born and the various facts about his 
life, but what was more important, 
those qualities of his character 
which made him what he was. 
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Lincoln was an honest man— 
we've all heard that — but being 
honest doesn’t just mean giving the 
correct change. It means trying to 
find out what is right to do in any 
situation and then doing it. Lincoln 
did not believe one thing and then 
do another. He always acted accord- 
ing to what he thought was true and 
just, no matter how difficult it 
might be. He reasoned a problem 
out and then he did what his 
conscience told him to do. And it’s 
those qualities in Lincoln’s char- 
acter that have helped me all my 
life. Oh, not that I’ve ever done 
very much, but we can all try. 
If each one of us does that we have 
nothing to fear. And, boys and girls, 
from Abraham Lincoln you can 
learn inspiring lessons as to what 
true patriotism really is. (Applause 
from audience.) 
As I look out at you all, I think that 
perhaps one of you may be president 
of the United States some day; per- 
haps not. We can’t all be presidents. 
But in whatever place the good Lord 
puts us, great or small, we can do 
what we honestly feel is just and 
right. I guess that’s all I have to say. 
That’s the story of the umbrella 
that never belonged to Abraham 
Lincoln — but it’s served its pur- 
pose. It has been an inspiring and 
useful symbol to me, and I hope it 
may be to you. If you would pattern 
your life after a great and good man, 
Abraham Lincoln is a worthy ex- 
ample. (The audience applauds. 
Mr. WILKINS goes back to his seat 
smiling as the curtains close.) 

THE END 








Hearts, 





Tarts and Valentines 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
READER 
QUEEN 
KING 
MESSENGER 
GUARD 
JACK OF HEARTS 
A Man 
A Woman 
A CHILD 
TOWNSPEOPLE 

Tre: A day in early February. 

Serrine: The kingdom of the King and 
Queen of Hearts. The throne is near 
the back of the stage. 

At Rise: The READER ts turning over 
the pages of a large book of fairy tales. 
He stands or sits on one side of the 
stage. 

READER: Hmmmm. (Turns over pages) 
“Hearts, Tarts, and Valentines.” I 
never read that before. I wonder 
what it’s like. (In a reading tone of 
voice) Once upon a time, as every- 
body knows, the Queen of Hearts 
made some tarts, all on a summer 
day. But as everybody does not 
know, the Queen of Hearts also 
made some tarts on a winter day. 
On a day in February. And some- 
one stole them all away. Now it 
happened that the King of Hearts 
(KING comes in and goes to’ sit on his 
throne.) was almost as fond of tarts 
as he was of his son, the Jack of 
Hearts. And so, on this February 
day, the King called for some of his 


wife’s tartsas a special treat. Imagine 
his surprise and anger when he 
learned that all the Queen’s fresh 
tarts had just been stolen. (The 
QUEEN comes rushing in, in a flurry.) 


QUEEN: 


My tarts! My tarts have all been 
taken. 

They stole the tarts but left the 
bacon! 

KinG (Rising from his throne and shak- 
ing his fist): 

That house of cards across the river 

Is back of this, I bet a sliver. 

The King of Diamonds and his court 

Would do a thing of just this sort. 

(Claps hands loudly) 

Messenger! Messenger! 
GER runs in.) 

Hurry, my man, and tell all the 
guards on duty 

They must capture the thief who 
stole the Queen’s tarts and return 
all the booty! (MESSENGER s@- 
lutes and runs out.) 

QUEEN (Almost weeping): 

To make matters worse they were 
your favorite tarts, 

Full of cocoanut and tutti-frutti! 

Kine (Holding his hands to his heart): 

Cocoanut and tutti-frutti! 

Oh, cocoanut and tutti-frutti. 
(He staggers out with the QuEEN 
holding his arm.) 

Reaver: The King’s Messenger lost 
no time broadcasting the news of the 
theft. First he turned his loud- 
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speaker in the direction of the river, 
where most of the Guards of Hearts 
were stationed. You see, the river 
was the boundary between the 
Hearts and Diamonds, who had 
been mortal enemies for more than 
a year. Formerly they had been 
quite good friends. They belonged 
to the same clubs. They were alike 
in calling a spade a spade, and all 
that. In fact, it had even been 
rumored on more than one occasion 
that the two houses might be united 
in one pack, so to speak. For the 
Jack of Hearts had lost his head té 
the Princess of Diamonds. But that 
was before the unfortunate episode of 
the lace handkerchief. That changed 
everything! All the friendship be- 
tween the Hearts and Diamonds got 
lost in the shuffle. We will explain 
about the lace handkerchief in a 
moment. (7’he MESSENGER is heard 
calling offstage, then he comes running 
in with a megaphone.) 

MESSENGER: 
Warning, warning, everyone! 
A frightful deed has just been done. 
Catch the thief who stole the tarts 
Concocted by our Queen of Hearts! 
(A GuarRD approaches. MESSENGER 
turns to GuarD.) Have you seen any 
suspicious-looking Diamondsaround? 
Any Diamonds in the rough? The 
thief who stole the tarts is un- 
doubtedly a Diamond. 

Gvuarpb: Do you think so? 

MEssENGER: Of course. Who but a 
Diamond would stoop so low? Re- 
member the lace handkerchief. . . 
(MESSENGER exits.) 

Guarp (Putting his hand over his 
heart): The lace handkerchief! How 
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can I ever forget it? (MESSENGER is 
heard calling “Warning, warning” 
off stage. GUARD exits.) 

Reaper: No one on either side of the 
river could forget about the lace 
handkerchief. The Hearts could not 
forget about it because their King 
was sure a Diamond stole his lace 
handkerchief the day of the Tourna- 
ment of Shuffles. At least, the King 
rode over the bridge with his hand- 
kerchief, and came back without it. 
The Diamonds could not forget 
about the lace handkerchief because 
their feelings were hurt to think the 
King of Hearts could accuse them 
of such a deed. You would think 
that such a trivial thing as a hand- 
kerchief could be ironed out without 
much difficulty. But no. Instead of 
getting better, dealings between the 
Hearts and Diamonds got worse 
with every day that passed. And 
now, on top of the lace handkerchief, 
came this matter of the stolen tarts. 
(The Jack or HEartTs, carrying a 
platter covered with a napkin, tiptoes 
in, looks around stealthily, and pre- 
pares to cross the stage. Just then the 
GUARD returns.) 

Guarpb: Halt! Who goes there? 

Jack (Putting up his arm to hide his 
face): M-m-m-me. 

Guarp (Threateningly): Who are you 
and what are you carrying on that 
plate? (Looks at Jacx’s face) Ah, the 
Jack of Hearts! (Peeks under the 
napkin) You knave! Are those the 
Queen’s tarts? 

Jack: Y-y-yes. 

Guarp: Well, what have you to say 
for yourself? 

Jack (Beseechingly): Have pity on me, 








Guard. 
Heart trouble! And of the worst 
kind. Ever since the episode of the 
lace handkerchief my parents have 
forbidden me to see the Princess of 
Diamonds. And I left my heart in 
her keeping. (Clutches his heart) My 
poor heart! 
Guarp: So? What has that got to do 
with stealing the Queen’s tarts? 
Jack: My parents will not even allow 
me to write to the Princess. And so 
I thought ...I hoped .. . if I could 
bribe a Guard of Diamonds on the 
other side of the bridge to take these 
tarts to the Princess . . . she would 
know I still loved her. You see, 
these are specially nice tarts — 
cocoanut and tutti-frutti. 
Guarp (Licking his lips): Cocoanut 
and tutti-frutti? (MEssENGER is 
heard off stage calling: “Warning, 
warning, everyone,” etc. GUARD re- 
members his duty.) 
Sorry, Jack, but it’s my bounden 
duty 
To take you to the palace with your 
booty. 
Cocoanut, you say, ard tutti-frutti? 
Jack (Looking at the tarts): 
Surely no one can accuse me of 
wanting to waste them. 
If only the Princess of Diamonds 
were able to taste them, 
She’d know that my love wasn’t 
cold or worn down at the heel, 
That all would be well if we only 
could get a fair deal! 

But how can my father, the King, 
see that I want to wed — 

At the tiniest mention of Diamonds, 
my father sees red. 





I am in a terrible state. GuaRD: 


I know. And the culprit’s in danger 
of losing his head. 

Which all goes to show that some 
things are much better unsaid. 
(Guarp puts hand over heart. Then he 

takes JACK out.) 


Reaper: And so the Guard brought 


Jack and the platter of tarts back to 
the palace. As might be expected, 
the King and Queen were astonished 
to find it was their own son, and not 
a Diamond, who had stolen the 
tarts. There was only one consola- 
tion. Not a single tart was missing! 
Poor Jack. He took his scolding 
without saying a word. He did not 
dare explain how he planned to send 
the tarts across the river to the 
Princess of Diamonds. Ever since 
the episode of the lace handkerchief, 
no one in the kingdom had the cour- 
age to mention a Diamond in the 
King’s presence. And of course, 
things were just as bad on the other 
side of the river. No one dared men- 
tion a Heart to the royal house of 
Diamonds for fear of losing his head. 
The common people, both Hearts 
and Diamonds, wondered if it were in 
the cards for the quarrel ever to be 
patched up. They thought the 
whole affair very foolish. Who 
wanted a lace handkerchief anyway? 
What use was it? What difference 
did it make? As punishment for 
stealing the tarts, Jack was sent- 
enced to guard duty for one week on 
the river bank. He found himself 
stationed right next to the guard who 
had caught him with the tarts. The 
two struck up a great friendship, 
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and it must be said, they spent much 

more time talking to each other than 

guarding the river. Mostly they 

talked about the foolish quarrel 

over the lace handkerchief. They 

wondered what they could do to 

patch things up. How could they 

play their cards to turn the trick? 

(GuarRD and Jack enter, and pace 

slowly back and forth.) 

GUARD: 

It’s only the high uppy-ups 

Who sit with their tarts and their 
cups 

Who argue and stew and make a 
to-do. 

It’s only the high uppy-ups. 


I’ve talked to a number of men — 

We'd like to be friendly again, 

We’re tired of fuss — seems foolish 
to us. 

We'd like to be friendly again. 

JACK: 

But how can you do it, I ask? 

It seems an impossible task. 

I wish you could trace that small 
piece of lace... 

But how can you do it, I ask? 


If Diamonds would own to the theft 

And send back whatever is left 

And say they regret and hope we’ll 
forget, 

No cause for a grudge would be left. 

Guarp (Putting his hand over his 

heart): 

But what if they’re innocent, Jack, 

And haven’t the lace to send back? 

It may be a Heart picked it up from 
the start, 

All trampled and ragged and black. 
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And that wouldn’t fix things, I fear. 

The King would say, “Well, it is 
clear 

They trained a trick horse to do it, 
of course.” 

No, that wouldn’t fix things, I fear. 

(The Guarp takes a rumpled piece of 

lace from his pocket over his heart and 

hands it to JacK.) 

ACK (Amazed, looking at the lace): 

The lace! It’s all soiled and abused. 

But Diamonds cannot be accused 

Of having it now. You got it — but 
how? 

I’m certainly very confused. (They 

go out.) 


READER: Quickly the Guard explained 
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how it happened. On the day of the 
Tournament of Shuffles he noticed a 
piece of lace lying in the dirt on the 
other side of the river. It was torn 
and trampled on, for the cavalry of 
both Hearts and Diamonds had 
galloped that way. The Guard 
picked it up, for his mother had 
taught him always to pick up pins 
and string and anything that might 
have the slightest value. He stuffed 
the bit of lace in his pocket and 
thought no more of it. The next day 
he heard the Town Crier reading a 
proclamation accusing the House of 
Diamonds of dealing a mean trick. 
The King of Hearts had gone to the 
Tournament with his best lace hand- 
kerchief. He had come home with- 
out it. Proof enough that some 
Diamond had stolen it from his 
pocket during the Tournament! 
Diamonds were not to be trusted! 
The Guard never once imagined that 
the trampled bit of lace he found 








could be the King’s best handker- 
chief. Days passed. The bad feeling 
between the crowned heads of Hearts 
and Diamonds grew worse and 
worse. Finally the Town Crier an- 
nounced that anyone in the kindgom 
of Hearts who so much as mentioned 
a Diamond to the King would lose 
his head. It was not until two 
months after the Tournament, when 
the Guard was emptying out his 
coat pockets before sending his uni- 
form to the cleaner, that he came 
across the torn bit of lace. Absent- 
mindedly he smoothed it out, and 
then — to his dismay — he could see 
it had a border of tiny hearts, with a 
larger heart on a coat of arms in the 
middle. There was no doubt about 
it, it was the King’s lost handker- 
chief! The cause of all the trouble! 
(The Guarp and Jack enter again.) 
Guarp: I didn’t want to lose my head 
...1 didn’t want to lose my head... . 
JACK: 
Oh, something must be done and 
soon. 
Let’s start this very afternoon: 
Let’s spread the news — the King 
won’t hear, 
And think of trumps and tricks to 
clear 
The cold and hostile atmosphere. 
GUARD: 
Let’s gather up some eager people 
And meet beneath the old church 
steeple 
And try to figure out a way 
To get both kingdoms feeling gay. 
(They go out quickly.) 
Reaper: And so that very afternoon 
there was a meeting of townspeople 
in the shadow of the steeple of the 
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church. (Townspeople begin to come 
in, some alone, some in groups or 
pairs.) Everyone was anxious to do 
something to patch up the quarrel 
between the two royal houses. The 
Guard took charge of the meeting, 
(Guarp and Jack come in) with 
Jack as his trump card. First of all, 
the Guard explained that Jack had 
lost his heart to the Princess of 
Diamonds, and she had lost her 
heart to him. What is more she 
wore his diamond. All they needed 
was a fair deal. Then the Guard 
explained that nobody had stolen 
the lace handkerchief. It was all a 
mistake. The Diamonds had been 
unjustly accused. The King’s hand- 
kerchief had merely fallen from his 
pocket and been trampled on by the 
cavalry of both kingdoms. There 
was a great chorus of “Ohs” and 
“Ahs” among the townspeople as 
the Guard finished his story and 
held up the bit of lace he had found. 

A Man: Quarrels are mostly just that 
silly. 

Guarp: The King won’t listen, willy- 
nilly. 

Jack: Even I could not compel him... 

A Man: We dare not risk our necks to 
tell him. 

A Woman: 
My relatives across the river 
Also have to shake and shiver: 
They think this quarrel a silly thing 
But dare not go and tell their King. 

A Cuixp: There must be something we 
can do. 

Guarp: Has anyone a plan? A clue? 

A Woman: 
To write the rulers might be better — 
They can’t behead a headless letter! 
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(A shout of approval goes up from 
the crowd.) 

Two days from now is just halfway 
In February. On that day 

Let’s all send letters, not of fear 
But love and friendliness and cheer, 
Messages of merry sorts 

To both the Kings of both the courts. 
Let February 14th stand 

For kindliness — a special brand. 
(Shouts of approval again) 


A Man: 


We needn’t sign our names at all. 
The stack of mail will be so tall. 
The Kings will have to pay attention. 


A WomMaAN: 


I’ve hit upon a good invention: 

Let’s deck our notes with doves and 
darts 

And cut them in the shape of hearts. 


A CHILD: 


And mount them gracefully in place 
Upon a piece of paper lace! 
(More shouts from crowd) 


GUARD: 


The hearts, of course, will stand for 
us, 

The lace for what provoked the fuss, 

With diamonds on the edge. . . and 
thus 

With all united each to each 

We'll have this little truth to teach: 

United we shall stand and flourish, 

Divided we shall fall and perish; 

Divided we shall not survive, 

United we shall stand and thrive! 

(Applause and shouts from crowd as 


they exit.) 


Reaper: And so the news spread 


among the commoners in both king- 
doms that February 14th was to be 
a day of forgiveness and love. Every- 
one on both sides of the river, old 


and young, fat and thin, tall and 
short, began to write loving messages 
on bright red hearts mounted on 
paper lace with diamonds around 
the edge. Never had the towns- 
people had more fun. And never did 
the King of Hearts and the King of 
Diamonds receive as much mail as 
on that fourteenth day of February. 
(Kine or Hearts comes in with an 
armload of mail and sits on his throne. 
He seems to be very happy, as he looks 
over the messages. In a moment JACK 
comes in with more mail.) 

JACK: 

These are from across the river. 

Kine (Looking at some of the letters 
JACK brings): 

They’re so nice they make me quiver. 

(Kine reads aloud.) 

Let’s be buddies, let’s be pards, 

Let’s dismiss the border guards. 

Don’t you see, it’s in the cards! 

(Kina reads another.) 

Friendship never questions whether 

It is spring or winter weather — 

Hearts and diamonds go together... 
always. 

QUEEN (Coming in with plate of tarts): 
Have another tart, my love. 

Kine: 

What are they concocted of? (Takes 
one, looks at it) 
This one surely is a beauty. 

QUEEN (Beaming): 

Cocoanut and tutti-frutti! 

Reaper: At the same moment the 
same things were happening on the 
other side of the river in the royal 
house of Diamonds. The King of 
Diamonds was enjoying all the lovely 
messages the mailman kept bring- 
ing. And he was munching his 
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Queen’s tarts at the same time and 
feeling very pleased with the world. 
As might be expected, with such an 
abundance of love and good nature 
overflowing the boundaries of both 
kingdoms, the two royal houses 
soon got together for a grand re- 
union. Jack and the Princess of 
Diamonds fell into each other’s 
arms. The two Kings exchanged 
tarts and the two Queens exchanged 
recipes, and everyone had a wonder- 
ful time. Needless to say, all hard 
feelings were quickly forgotten. But 


just to make sure some silly thing 
(like a lace handkerchief) would not 
disrupt the peace and happiness 
again, the two Kings proclaimed 
February 14th as a day of forgive- 
ness and love, to be observed each 
year without fail by all the people of 
both kingdoms. And from that day 
to this everyone has exchanged 
bright red hearts mounted on paper 
lace. And without doubt the custom 
will be continued until doomsday ... 
because, as you have seen, it’s in the 
cards! THE END 


Express to Valley Forge 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 

GRANDMA HEATHER . 

KATHLEEN, servant at the Heather Inn 

DersoraH HEATHER 

Mr. HEATHER 

Mrs. HEATHER 

Exisan Harris, the stagecoach driver 

True: Late afternoon in January, 1777. 

Sertine: The kitchen of the Heather 
Inn in Chester County, Penna., about 
five miles from Valley Forge. 

At Rise: GRANDMA HEATHER is sitting 
in the rocking chair knitting. Katu- 
LEEN is taking cups, saucers, plates 
and cutlery from the cabinet and set- 
ting the table. She keeps blowing on 
her hands. 

KaTHLEEN: By all the saints, ’tis cold! 
This Pennsylvania is a bitter land, 
if you ask me. Snow and ice and 
hail and sleet — ’tis enough to chill 
the Divil himself. 


GranpMa: Now don’t be complaining, 
Kathleen. After all, you’ve been 
here only a month. Wait till the 
spring when everything is fresh and 
green, and the summer when a cool 
breeze from the Schuylkill River 
fans us. 

KaTHLEEN: Sure, and who'll be wantin’ 
a cool breeze after not havin’ a min- 
ute all winter when your feet weren’t 
frozen and your whole body didn’t 
feel like an icicle? 

GranpMA (Chuckling): You'll feel 
otherwise when summer comes. (She 
motions to footstool at her feet.) Come 
here, child. (KATHLEEN crosses to 
GRANDMA and sits on the stool.) Are 
you really so unhappy here? 

KaTHLEEN (Quickly): Oh, no, ma’am, I 
wouldn’t want to be givin’ the wrong 
impression. Sure, you and Mr. and 
Mrs. Heather, and that sweet col- 
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leen, Deborah, have been kindness 
itself to me. 

GranpMA: And remember, you’re to 
be a bond servant only for a year. 
Then you’ll be free to do as you wish. 

KATHLEEN: And like as not I’ll choose 
to stay here at the Heather Inn, 
ma’am. ’Tis only that at times I 
miss the green grass and the peat 
bogs of old Erin. 

GranpMa (Understandingly) : Of course 
you do. I felt the same way when I 
came from England years and years 
before you were born. (Smiles) And 
now, child, let’s hear your lessons. 

KATHLEEN (Returning the smile): As 
you will, ma’am. But I do notice 
that Mr. and Mrs. Heather do not 
approve of what you say to me. Nor 
does that broth of a man, Elijah 
Harris, the stagecoach driver. 

GranpMa (Nippily): That’s because 
they’re blind fools, Kathleen — 
afraid to change as the world changes. 
They close their eyes to what’s going 
on about them. Now, let’s hear 
what you know. (Sets down her 
knitting) What is freedom, child? 

KaTHLEEN (Reciting patly, as though 
she has memorized the answer with 
industry): Freedom, ma’am, is the 
right to think and act as you believe 
provided you do not hamper the 
freedom of others in doing so. 

GranpMA (Well pleased): Splendid, 
child, splendid! And, now, who is 
the chief fighter for freedom? 

KaTHLEEN (Chuckling) : Giniral George 
Washington, ma’am — him that is 
camped with his men, poor souls, not 
ten miles from here at Valley Forge. 

GranpMa (Nodding her head): And 
against whom is he fighting? 


ee 


KaTHLEEN: The Lobster Backs, ma’am 
or the Red Coats, or the British — 
give ’em what name you wish. 

GranpMa: Don’t tempt me, child. And 
who will win the fight? 

KaTHLEEN (Chuckling again): Giniral 
George Washington, ma’am — and 
sure you’ve told me that a thousand 
times. (DEBORAH HEATHER enters. 
She is an attractive girl of 17, very 
warmly dressed. GRANDMA and 
KATHLEEN do not see her as she hangs 
her cloak on a hook near the door.) 

GranpMa: And who is the greatest 
man in the land? 

KaTHLEEN (Laughing merrily): By the 
good saints, ma’am, the answers to 
your questions are all the same. 
Sure, and a parrot could answer 
them. 

DesoraH (Loudly): General George 
Washington. (KATHLEEN leaps to her 
feet, startled. GRANDMA picks up her 
knitting and resumes it hurriedly. 
DesBoraH laughs as she comes down 
to rocker) It’s only me. 

KaTHLEEN (Returning to her business of 
setting the table): Faith, Miss De- 
borah, and you gave us a start. 

GraNnpMA: Where have you been, 
Deborah? (DEBORAH gives GRANDMA 
an affectionate hug, and then goes to 
table, where she seats herself with a 
sigh.) 

DesoraH: Out in the stable. Black- 
smith Hawkins is mending the wheel 
of Elijah’s stagecoach. Elijah had to 
stop here to get it done. 

GRANDMA: Any passengers? Anybody 
who travels in such bitter weather 
either has rocks in his head where his 
brains ought to be or is up to no 
good. 
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Desorax (Smiling): Don’t be so sus- 
picious, Grandma. 

GranpMa: I only know what I’ve seen. 
The country round about is teeming 
with spies and nosey critters wholook 
as though they’d slit your throat 
with pleasure. 

DexsoraH: There is just one passenger, 
and he looks harmless enough. A 
little, mild-mannered man with a 
wen on his nose. 

GranpMa: I never did trust people 
with wens. 

KaTauEEN (Gayly): And has Elijah 
proposed to you again, Miss De- 
borah? Sure, and the man must 
have a dry throat from asking you so 
often! 

DersorauH: He proposes every time I see 
him — and in the same words. I 
think he wrote the speech and 
learned it by rote — like an actor in 
a play. 

KaTHLEEN: He’s a handsome enough 
man. 

GranpMA (Snappily): But too old for 
Deborah — May and December 
don’t suit each other as you’d know 
if you’d lived as long as I have. Be- 
sides, I don’t like his ideas. He has 
too many friends among the Lobster 
Backs. 

DesoraH: I nearly forgot, Kathleen. 
Elijah wants a cup of tea. Will you 
take it to him in the stable? 

KaTuueEEn: That I will, Miss Deborah. 
(KATHLEEN takes her cloak from a 
hook, dons it, takes a cup to fireplace 
and pours tea into cup.) Sure, and the 
poor man will be needin’ something 
hot out in that cold stable. (Katx- 
LEEN exits. DEBORAH rises from 


chair and comes down to sit on foot- 
stool at GRANDMA’s feet.) 





DrsoraH: Have you ever known a 
colder winter, Granma? Abner 
Hawkins says that General Wash- 
ington and his men are well-nigh 
freezing to death at Valley Forge. 

GranpMA: And you’ve had no word 
from Nathan Merriman? 

Desora (Sadly): None at all. Though 
I know he’s still on General Wash- 
ington’s staff. 

GranpMa: And your heart’s there with 
him, isn’t it, child? 

Dersoran (Rises from footstool and 
goes over to bench where she sits and 
warms her hands at the fireplace): 
Yes, Grandma. But the war looks so 
hopeless now. Elijah says that 
Washington’s army will not last out 
the winter — over half of his men 
have deserted. Sometimes I think 
that I’ll never see Nathan again — 
that he’s sacrificing himself for a 
losing cause. 

GrRaNpMA (Getting to her feet and cross- 
ing over to put an arm around Dz- 
BORAH’S shoulder): Don’t speak that 
way, child. Causes aren’t lost so 
easily. Some day you’ll be proud 
that Nathan fought the good fight 
— and won. General Washington 
knows what he’s doing. (Mr. and 
Mrs. HeatuHer enter. Both are well 
bundled against the cold.) 

Mr. HeatuHer (Grumpily): General 
Washington! General Washington! 
That’s your tune from morn till 
night, Mother. 

GranpDMA (Returning to rocker): And a 
good tune, too. 

Mrs. Heatuer: A flat-nosed Virginia 
squire who has brought nothing but 
death and destruction to Pennsyl- 
vania. The sooner he is defeated, 
the better! 
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Mr. Heatuer: Right! Then some of 
us will be able to sleep o’nights — 
and sleep in peace. 

GRANDMA (Angrily): But not in free- 
dom. Lick King George’s boots if 
your tongue’s long enough. I won’t! 

Mr. HeatHer (Impatiently): Now, 
Mother, we’ve spoken enough of this 
before. In heaven’s name, let’s have 
some repose under this roof. (To 
DeBorRAB) I saw Elijah in the stable. 
Why aren’t you with him? 

GraNnpMA: She doesn’t want to be — 
that’s why. 

Mrs. HeatHerR (Shaking her head): 
Still mooning over that young scamp 
Nathan Merriman, who left his 
good farm to fight for Washington 
and his rabble. . 

DesoraH: He isn’t a scamp. He’s 
doing what he thinks right. 

Mr. Heatuer: Don’t contradict your 
mother, child. As for Elijah, he’s a 
good, sound man who would make 
you a respectable, God-fearing hus- 
band. 

GranpMA: Hmmph! He’s too friendly 
with the British for my liking. 

Mr. HeatHer: Oh, mother, you’ll 
drive us mad with your politics. 

GranpMA: You want waking up — 
both of you! 

Mr. Heatuer: That’s enough, Mother. 
As for you, Deborah, you’d do well 
to think kindly on Elijah’s proposal. 
There are many maids in Pennsyl- 
vania who would be happy to have 
him. 

Mrs. Heatuer (Rather tenderly): And, 
after all, child, marriage might help 
to get a lot of silly notions out of 
your head. We’re thinking only of 
your welfare. 
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Mr. HeatHer: Come, Martha, we’d 
best get out of these heavy clothes 
and rest a bit before supper. The 
walk from the village was a tiring 
one. (They go to door where Mr. 
HEATHER pauses.) And, Mother, for 
the sake of peace in this household, 
forget about your precious General 
Washington. (Mr. and Mrs. 
HEATHER exit.) 

GranpMa: To think that a son of mine 
would talk like a clothhead. It fair 
raises my hackles, I can tell you. 

DepsoraH (Coming to center thought- 
fully): Mother and Father want to 
return to normal living, Grandma. 
I suppose we can’t blame them for 
that. They’re sick of war and con- 
fusion. 

GranpMA: And how do you think 
Washington and his men feel in the 
snow drifts at Valley Forge with the 
wind biting like a mad dog? 

DesoraH: I know, Grandma. I know. 
But sometimes it seems as though 
the bloodshed will never end and 
that Nathan — 

GranpMa: And that Nathan will never 
return? But he will, child. Have 
faith. He will. (KATHLEEN bursts 
into the room, breathless with excite- 
ment.) 

KATHLEEN: Oh, the saints protect us! 
I’ve heard the most terrible thing! 

DesoraH: What is it, Kathleen? 

KATHLEEN: Sure and there’s evil in the 
world! Evil all around! 

GRANDMA: For mercy’s sake, child, 
tell your story! 

KaTHLEEN (Getting her breath): Well, 
ma’am, I took the tea to Elijah. 
Faith he was deep in talk, he was, 
with a stranger. 








DesoraH: That was the stage pas- 
senger. 

KaTHLEEN: They stopped their talk 
when I brought the tea, and, sure it 
seemed to me they looked a bit 
guilty. I’d heard them mention the 
name of Giniral Washington, though. 

GranpMa: Aha! 

KaTuugen: So Elijah drank his tea, 
and I left, I did — or, at least, he 
thought so. But I crept behind the 
stable and listened — there’s many a 
crack in the wall — and I heard the 
most terrible thing. You wouldn’t 
believe — (Exisan Harris enters. 
He is a tall, heavy, broad-shouldered 
man of forty, good-looking enough .but 
rather pompous and with an air of 
false heartiness.) 

Exisan (Going to fireplace to warm his 
hands): Wouldn’t believe what, my 
Irish lass? (KATHLEEN, in confusion, 
removes her cloak and hangs it on 
peg. Exisan laughs heartily.) You 
look as though you’d seen a ghost or 
Satan himself. 

GranpMa: Get Elijah a cup of some- 
thing hot, child. 

Ean: More tea. That last was good. 
It warms the bones on a day as bitter 
cold as this. (KATHLEEN goes to fire- 
place, pours tea from kettle into a cup, 
and hands it to Ex1san.) Your hand’s 
shaking, lass. Well, it’s cold enough 
to make a body shiver. (Both Dr- 
BORAH and GRANDMA cast exas- 
perated looks at each other as Exisan 
drinks his tea. Exisan sits on bench 

before fireplace.) 

DersoraH: Where is your passenger, 
Elijah? 

Exisan (Smacking his lips over the tea): 
He has walked over to the Blake 








farm. He knows old Blake and 
wants to chat with him. (Chuckling) 
He went alone, I can tell you. I’d 
not walk a mile in cold such as this, 

Deora: Is the wheel repaired? 

Evian: Right as rain, and the horses 
are hitched up. We'll leave when 
the passenger returns — in an hour 
or so. There’s no particular hurry, 
I’m so far behind my schedule now 
that time no longer matters. (KaTH- 
LEEN is now standing in corner point- 
ing frantically at Ex1san and then at 
the door. GRANDMA and DEBORAH 
nod understandingly.) 

DesoraH: Elijah, do you remember 
the artist fellow who stayed here in 
October? 

Esau (Still sipping tea): Aye, a thin 
rail of a man with eyes that seemed 
to pop out of his head. 

DesoraH: He painted my portrait 
while he was here — a miniature he 
called it. 

Evan: Did he now? 

DesoraH (Coquettishly): Would you 
like the picture, Elijah? 

GRANDMA: What in the world are — 

DesoraH (Warningly): Now, Grand- 
ma! Would you like it, Elijah? 
(Exiszan places his tea cup on the 
bench, rises, comes to DEBORAH, 
places his arm about her waist, and 
draws her to him.) 

Ean: Why, of course I’d like it, lass. 
Are your feelings softening toward 
old Elijah? Are you beginning to 
realize he’s not a bad fellow? Does 

this mean that you and I — 

DesoraH (Skillfully freeing herself 
from his grasp): It might, Elijah. 

Ean (Grinning broadly): Then fetch 
the picture, lass. 
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DesoraH: It’supstairsin Mother’s and 
Father’sroom. Why don’t you get it, 
Elijah? Mother and Father will be 
glad to give it to you, for they think 
highly of you, as you know. 

Exisan (Preening himself pompously): 
Do they now? 

DesoraH: They think that you’d turn 
any girl’s head. (Exian’s grin 
grows even wider.) And (Very co- 
quettishly) I think they’re right. 
(EL1sAH attempts to kiss her, but she 
dodges him.) Tell them I said you 
were to have the miniature. 

Exisan: And one kiss to seal the bar- 
gain. 

Desorad (Fluttering her eyes): Later, 
Elijah. 

Exisan (Going toward door still grin- 
ning): Later, then, lass. Ah, this has 
turned into a fine day. (He blows her 
a kiss and exits.) 

GranpMa: The snake in the grass! 

KaTHLEEN: Faith, and I thought he’d 
never go! ’Tis quick I must be now. 
Elijah and the stranger were talkin’. 
Tomorrow night a messenger will be 
ridin’ from Valley Forge with the 
campaign plans for the spring. He’ll 
be ridin’ to Philadelphia to deliver 
the plans to the leaders of the 
Continental Congress. The stranger, 
with Elijah’s help, will waylay the 
messenger, get the plans, and turn 
them over to the British. And the 
messenger — 

GranpMA (Impatiently): Out with it, 
child. 

KaTHLEEN: And the messenger is like 
to be killed. And the messenger is 

Nathan Merriman. 

DesoraH (Gasping): Nathan! 
But how did they know all this? 


Oh! 


KATHLEEN: From what I gathered, ’tis 
Elijah himself who nosed out the 
information. 

GranpMA: The mealy-mouthed wind- 
bag! 

DesoraH: I must do something! (Her 
face suddenly lightens and she rushes 
to window.) The stage is all ready 
to go. 

KaTHLEEN: Oh, Miss Deborah, you’re 
not thinkin’ of — 

GRANDMA (Jumping spryly from rocker) 
Of course she is! And I’d like to see 
Elijah’s face when he finds out! 

Deporau (Getting into her cloak): V'll 
drive the coach to Valley Forge and 
warn Nathan! 

GranpMA: Good girl! 

KATHLEEN: But the weather’s so 
bitter. 

GranpMa (Chuckling): Not so bitter as 
Elijah, blast him to blazes, will be. 
DesoraH (Going to door): If only 

Elijah stays up there until I’m away. 

GRANDMA (Going purposefully to door): 
He'll stay there. He’ll stay there if I 
have to sit on him — depend on it. 
(Pauses at door) And give my love to 
General Washington. (DEBORAH ez- 
its. GRANDMA exits ayter her.) 

KATHLEEN: The saints preserve us! 
(She goes to window and looks out 
intently. Suddenly, the sound of the 
stage getting under way is heard.) 
She’s off, thank heaven, and may 
good St. Patrick guide her on her 
way. 

CURTAIN 
+ * + a 
ScENE 2 
Time: Five hours later. 
Serrine: The same. 
At Rise: Mr. and Mrs. HEATHER are 
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seated at the table. GRANDMA is knit- 
ting in the rocker. KATHLEEN is sit- 
ting on the bench before the fireplace. 
ELuaH is pacing up and. down 
pompously and nervously. All seem 
jittery except GRANDMA. 

Exian: Five hours now since the 
minx left! I don’t understand how a 
maid who is supposed to be well 
brought up and modest could do 
such a thing. 

GranpMa: Deborah’s not a minx, 
Elijah. You'll favor me by keeping 
such thoughts to yourself. 

Mr. Heatuer: Yes, Elijah. I'll not 
have my daughter slandered. She 
may be headstrong and willful at 
times, but — 

Mrs. Heatuer: As she has a right to 
be. I was myself at her age. 

GranpMA (Pleased): Well, you’re both 
beginning to sound almost human — 
for a change. 

Evian (Sarcastically) : Headstrong and 
willfull, indeed. The girl steals my 
stage — and she’ll probably ruin the 
horses — and I’m supposed to smile 
at her little whim as being merely 
the pleasant little folly of youth. 
(Thoughtjully) It seems to me that 
she was unusually pleasant to me 
this afternoon — I should have been 
suspicious. The minx — 

GranpmMa (Sharply): No more of that, 
Elijah. 

Exian (Angrily): And have I no right 
to complain? How can I explain all 
this later? A slip of a girl makes off 
with my coach! My passenger is 


angry beyond belief; he has stalked 
off to the Blake farm calling down 
curses on my head! To be tricked 
thus by a girl! (GraNpMA cackles 





merrily, and Exisan favors her with 
an trate look.) I'll be a laughing- 


stock! (He goes to fireplace) And for © 


what earthly reason should she want 
to drive the coach? It’s beyond all 
understanding. 


GranpMa (Ironically): Perhaps that 


great brain of yours just isn’t work- 
ing well tonight, Elijah. 

Mr. Heater: I surmise that you 
know more about all this than you’re 
telling, Mother. 

GranpMa: I? Why, Son, I’m as inno- 
cent as a new-born sparrow. 

Mrs. HeatuHer: Will you bring me 
some tea, Kathleen? 

KATHLEEN (Rising from bench): Yes, 
ma’am. (She takes cup from cabinet, 
fills it from kettle, and brings it to 
table. To Mr. HEATHER) Would you 
be wantin’ some, sir? 

Mr. Heatuer: No, Kathleen, my 
stomach is so queasy with this in- 
fernal waiting that I’d not trust it 
with tea or anything else. (Kats- 
LEEN returns to bench. ELIsaH eyes 
her suspiciously.) 

Fuyan: And I’ll wager that this Irish 
lass knows a thing or two. 

KATHLEEN (Innocenily): Me, sir? 

Evian: Aye, you’ve been strangely 
quiet all the night. 

KaTHLEEN (Primly): ’Tis a servant’s 
place to be seen and not heard, sir. 
(Ex1saAH goes to window and peers 
out.) 

Exisan: No sign of her. Where can she 
have gone? 

Mrs. HeatTHer: You may as well sit 
and be comfortable, Elijah. She’ll be 
here when she arrives — not before. 
There’s nothing any of us can do but 
wait. 
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an: And to think I asked so willful 


ta creature to be my wife, thinking 


she was @ quiet, modest young wo- 
man who would grace my hearth. 
RANDMA: She never said yes that I 





T know of. 


. HeaTHER: Let’s not stir up more 
trouble, Mother. Elijah is beside 
himself with worry and perhaps 
doesn’t mean what he says. Such 
criticism of Deborah is not gentle- 
manly, Elijah. She may have good 
reason for what she does. 

Euan: Reason! To steal my stage 
from under my nose! (The sound of 
the stage is now heard in the distance. 
Euan rushes to door and throws it 
open. KaTHLEEN and Mr. and Mrs. 
HEATHER go to window and look out. 
GRANDMA remains in rocker, knitting 
and chuckling to herself.) 

KaTHLEEN (Excitedly): Faith, and it’s 
Miss Deborah, all right! The saints 
be praised! (Exam ezits.) Oh, 
Elijah seems to be tellin’ her a thing 
or two, and she’s laughin’ — 
GranpMA: Good! (DExBorAH enters, 
breathless and red-cheeked. ELisan 
follows her, his face red with anger.) 
Euan: And now, Miss, we’d like the 
reason for all this! 

Mrs. Heatuer (Going solicitously to 
Derorag): Are you all right, child? 
DesoraH (Laughing gayly): Yes, 
Mother, of course. 

Mr. Heatuer: Now, Deborah, you 
owe us all an explanation. What 
whim was it that made you do such a 
thing? 

Euan (Sarcastically): 
Heather, what whim — 
Desorau (Slyly): I’m no longer Miss 
Heather, Elijah. 


Aye, Miss 








Mrs. Heatuer: What do you mean, 









child? 

Desorau (Proudly): I am now Mrs. 
Nathan Merriman. 

Mr. HEATHER (Mouth open in aston- 
ishment): Mrs. Nathan Merriman! 

KATHLEEN: Sure, and what a lovely 
surprise! 

Eviszan: Lovely surprise! Do you 
mean that you stole my stage only to 
go to your own wedding? 

Desorax (Laughing): Borrowed, Eli- 
jah — not stole. I did, indeed. 
Nathan and I were married in camp 
at Valley Forge by Parson Ames who 
is there with the troops. 

Mr. HeatueEr: You drove on this bit- 
ter night to Valley Forge? 

DesoraH: I did, Father. 

Evian (Taking his coat from hook and 
getting into it): So it’s Mrs. Nathan 
Merriman, is it? (He reaches into 
coat pocket, takes miniature from it, 
and places it on table.) I won’t be 
needing this miniature of your 
lovely self, then. (With sly malice) As 
for your marriage, it might not be a 
healthful one. 

Dersora (Coldly): Indeed? 

Exisan: Indeed! I know a thing or 
two concerning Nathan Merriman. 
Your marriage may be a brief one. 

Mrs. HeatHer: What do you mean, 
Elijah? 

Exian (Going to door): Never you 
mind. Time will tell. And, Mistress 
Deborah, it’s only my regard for 
your father and mother that pre- 
vents me from prosecuting you for 
stealing my coach. 

DesoraH (Lightly): Thank you, sir. 

E1isaHn (Opening door): Aye, I know a 
thing or two about Nathan Merri- 
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man. (Sharply) Good night. (Ezits.) 

GranpMa (Chuckling): And I know a 
thing or two or three or four. 

Mrs. HeaTHER (Shrugging shoulders): 
Well, child, this is a mystery to me. 
If you wanted Nathan enough to 
steal a stage and drive ten miles to 

_ him, there’s nothing left to say. 
(DesoraH kisses her mother affec- 
tionately.) 

DesorauH: I know I’ve done the right 
thing, Mother. Don’t you worry. 
Mr. Heatuer: At least you’re back 
safe. (Sternly) I may have more to 

say about this in the morning. 

GranpMa (Chuckling): I’m sure you 
will. 

Mr. HeatHeR (Yawning): But now 
it’s time all decent folk were in bed. 
Come, Martha. (Mr. and Mrs. 
HEATHER exit. DEBORAH rushes to 
GRANDMA, as does KATHLEEN. 
GRANDMA hugs DEBORAH.) 

GRANDMA: Bravely done, child. Is 
everthing safe now for Nathan? 

DesoraH: Yes, Grandma. The plans 
will be delivered, but Elijah will 
never know it. 

KaTHLEEN: Congratulations, Miss De- 
borah, on your marriage. 

DesoraH: Isn’t it wonderful, Kath- 
leen. Nathan said there was no 
sense in wasting a good opportunity 
with Parson Ames on hand. 

GraNnpDMA: Did you see General Wash- 
ington? 

KaTHLEEN: Oh, yes, did you see the 
Giniral? 

DesoraH: Indeed, I did. He attended 
the wedding ceremony. He’s so 
kind. He called me his little apple- 
cheeked patriot and said that my 
ride tonight might prove as im- 
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portant as Mr. Paul Revere’s 
years ago. (Sadly) But oh, Grandp 
the men are suffering so at Vs 
Forge. The General tries to see 
cheerful though, and he seems to } 
keeping up the spirits of his men. 

Granpma: Of course. 

DesoraH: I told the General all abo 
you, Grandma. (She reaches into hé 
cloak.) And he gave me this lette 
for you. 

GRANDMA (Amazed): A letter for m 
from the General? 

Desorau: Yes, Grandma. 

KaTHLEEN: Now will wonders never 
cease! (DeBoraAH hands the letter tg 
GRANDMA, who opens it with trembling 
Singers.) Oh, do read it to us, ma’am! 

GranpMA (Her voice trembling with 
emotion): ““My dear Grandma —” 

KATHLEEN: Grandma, indeed. Why, 
how human the Giniral is! 

GranpMA: “Your grand-daughter, a 
brave girl, has made it known to me 
what a loyal and steadfast admirer I 
have in you. Although I am un- 
worthy of such admiration, please 
believe that it is faith such as yours 
that gives me strength to go on in the 
arduous tasks which I consider to be 
my duty and privilege. So long as 
such loyal spirits as yours light the 
way through the darkness, our cause 
will not be lost, and freedom will be 
won. Your obedient and grateful 
servant, George Washington.” 
(GRANDMA wipes the tears from her 
eyes.) 

KaTHueeEn: ’Tis beautiful, that’s what 
it is! 

Desora8: It’s a lovelyletter, Grandma. 

GranpMa: He has made a foolish old 
woman very happy. (She wipes her 
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eyes again, recovers herself, and then 
smiles broadly.) Kathleen, sit here. 
(Points to footstool) It’s not too late 
for our lessons. (KATHLEEN does so. 
DEBORAH remains standing beside 
rocker.) Now, let’s begin. What is 
freedom child? 

KATHLEEN (Smiling happily): Free- 
dom, ma’am, is the right to think 
and act as you believe provided that 
you do not hamper the freedom of 
others in doing so. 

GRANDMA (Also smiling): Good. And 


In Honor of 


who is the greatest fighter for free- 
dom? 

KaTHLEEN: Giniral George Washing- 
ton, ma’am. 

GranpMA: And now — and I want you 
to answer too, Deborah — who is 
the finest man in the land? 

KaTHLEEN and DersoraH: General 
George Washington! (All laugh hap- 
pily. KATHLEEN rises Jrom footstool, 
and both she and ‘DeBoraH hug 
GRANDMA affectionately.) 

THE END 


Washington 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 

Miss Brown, a clerk 

RayMonn, a stock boy 

Miss Ramsey, head of the book depart- 
ment 

CHARLES KING, an author 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

CHILDREN 

Time: February 21st, at about two- 
thirty in the afternoon. 

Serrine: A corner of the book section of 
a large department store. On the walls 
are some posters reading: ‘“‘Auto- 
graphing party today. Get your copy 
of GEORGE WASHINGTON by 
Charles King. Free cherry pie.” 
There is a counter upstage center with 
acash register and stacks of books on tt. 

At Rise: Raymonp is taking last books 
from a small hand truck and placing 
them with the rest on counter. Miss 
Brown enters left. 

Miss Brown: Well, Raymond, is 
everything ready? (Looking at wrist 


watch) It’s almost time for the 
autographing party to begin. 

RayMoND: It’s all set, Miss Brown. 
You can bring on your author any 
time now. 

Miss Brown: That’s fine. Mr. King is 
already here. Miss Ramsey is talk- 
ing to him now and she’s bringing 
him in in a few minutes. (She goes 
to desk.) Now, let me see — pens. 
(She opens drawer.) Note paper if he 
needs it. Yes, I think everything is 
all right. (She looks at counter.) And 
you’ve arranged the books very 
nicely, Raymond. 

RayMonp (Sadly): That’s a lot of work 
lugging all those books out of stock. 
Sometimes these autographing par- 
ties get me down. 

Miss Brown: Now, you know what 
Miss Ramsey always tells us. This 
is the store with a smile. 

Raymonp (Solemnly): Smile — that’s 
a laugh. 
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Miss Brown: Now, Raymond. 

Raymonp: Well, Miss Ramsey can af- 
ford to smile. She’s the boss of the 
whole book department. But look 
at me — just a stock boy. 

Miss Brown: Never mind, Raymond, 
keep cheerful. This is America, and 
you may own this whole department 
store some day. 

RaymMonp (Smiling): Gee, you think 
so, Miss Brown? Oh, I forgot to tell 
you, if you run out of books there’s 
more in the cartons in back there. 
(He points behind counter.) 

Miss Brown: That’s fine. I hope we 
need them, but I don’t know how 
many we'll sell today. I don’t know 
how many children will come. There 
are usually a few here waiting by 
now. 

RayMonpD: Well, at last week’s auto- 
graphing party you sold out all I had 
and more from stock even. 

Miss Brown: I know, Raymond, but 
that was a book about.a dog. 

Raymonp: But this is a book about 
George Washington — he was the 
father of our country. (He fishes a 
piece of cherry pie from behind books 
on counter and takes bite.) 

Miss Brown: Yes, I know, Raymond, 
but with a book about an historical 
character — well, you never know 
how the children are going to react. 
(Breaking off) Raymond, where did 
you get that piece of cherry pie? 

Raymonp (His mouth full): Humph — 
(Pointing off right, then gulping) On 
that counter in the juvenile section. 
There’s lots more. 

Miss Brown: Of course there is. It’s 
all for the children. They are each 
to have a piece when they buy a 
copy of the book. 





Raymonp: Yeah? Are they going to 
have refreshments at all the auto- 
graphing parties now? 

Miss Brown: I don’t know, Raymond. 
This is just an experiment. Any- 
way, you are not to eat any. 

Raymonp: With all the work I do, I 
don’t even get one piece? 

Miss Brown: Not unless you buy a 
book. 

Raymonp: Well, it’s good pie. You 
know I might buy a book at that. 
(He takes truck and goes off right, as 
Miss Ramsey enters left with 
Cartes Kine. He is a serious 
looking young man who has a warm 
smile.) 

Miss Ramsey: Oh, Miss Brown. 

Miss Brown (Turning): Yes, Miss 
Ramsey. Everything’s ready. 

Miss Ramsey: And here’s our author 
for today, Miss Brown. I don’t 
think you’ve met Mr. King. 

Miss Brown: How do you do, Mr. 
King? 

Miss Ramsey: This is our Miss Brown. 

Kine: How do you do? 

Miss Ramsey: She’s going to supervise 
the sale of books while you auto- 
graph them. 

Kine: That’s very kind of you, Miss 
Brown. I hope we’ll both be busy. 
(He looks around and smiles.) But 
when do we start? 

Miss Ramsey (Looking at her wrist 
watch): Dear me, it’s two-thirty — 
it is time. Some of the children are 
usually here by now. Have you seen 
anything of them, Miss Brown? 

Miss Brown: Not a one so far, Miss 
Ramsey. I just can’t imagine what’s 
happened. 

Miss Ramsey: Now, now, perhaps the 
weather has detained them. It is a 
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little stormy. I’m sure they’ll all be Kine: Oh, I know you’d think so off- 


here to see such a famous author as 
Mr. King. 

Kina: Thank you, Miss: Ramsey, but 
I don’t know about the famous. I 
doubt if many people have heard of 
me. 

Miss Ramsey: But of course they 
have. 

Miss Brown: Or if they haven’t heard 
of you, Mr. King, I’m sure they’ve 
heard of Mr. Washington. (Miss 
RaMSEY gives her a look.) 

Kina: Well, we'll hope so. 

Miss Ramsey: Now, Mr. King, I’m 
sure you’re going to be comfortable. 
(Indicating desk) This is your place. 

Kina: I see. 

Miss Ramsey: You just sit down. (He 
sits at desk.) And the children will 
bring the books to you as they buy 
them. 

Miss Brown (Picking up book and 
looking at it): George Washington by 
Charles King. My, it must be won- 
derful to be the author of a book. 
(She puts it down again.) 

Kina: Well, it’s a little nerve racking 
until one knows if people are going 
to like the book or not. 

Miss Ramsey: Oh, I’m sure they will 
like it, Mr. King. The children are 
always enthusiastic at our auto- 
graphing parties. We've never had 
a failure. (She looks at watch nerv- 
ously but Kina doesn’t notice.) 

Kine: I hope you're right. But you 
know even when I started writing 
the book I had my doubts. I won- 
dered if children would be interested 
in a book about George Washington. 

Miss Brown: Why, of course they 
would be. 
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hand but the truth is that all we 
really remember about the man from 
what we learn in school is that he 
was a great general and the first 
president. But there’s so much 
more — human qualities — the 
spirit of the man, the spirit of the 
times. And the things he has to say 
to all of us today are so important. 

Miss Ramsey: Why, Mr. King, you 
speak as though he were living now. 

Kine (Smiling): Yes, I guess I do. 
And the fact is that I’ve studied so 
much in preparation for this work 
that I do almost feel that I’m living 
in the times I’ve written about. 

- Sometimes I’ve actually felt that 
George Washington was present in 
the room with me. 

Miss Brown: Oh, my, a ghost! 

Kine (Laughing): Well, maybe — but 
a very friendly ghost. At any rate, 
the spirit of the times was so strong 
with me that I simply had to write 
this book. It seemed to me impor- 
tant that the children of today 
should feel that spirit too. Wash- 
ington had the love of country that 
goes beyond self, and I felt that if 
that ideal could be implanted in the 
children’s minds, it would remain 
with them when they grew up. 

Miss Ramsey: My, my, Mr. King, 
you are so full of your subject. 
You’ll have so many things to tell 
the children. (Nervously) It is strange 
that they’re not here by now. If 
you'll just excuse me I’ll take a look 
around. It’s just possible they’ve 
been directed to the wrong section. 
(She goes off right.) 

Kine (Trying to smile — getting up and 








walking around): Well, looks like a 
case of “Smarty had a party.” 

Miss Brown: Oh, no, Mr. King. It 
was announced that we were going 
to serve cherry pie. 

Kine: I see, and you think they’d 
come for that if not for me? 

Miss Brown: Of course I didn’t mean 
that. But the cherry pie is a nice 
idea, don’t you think? 

Kina: Yes, indeed, very appropriate 
for Washington’s Birthday. 

Miss Brown: You think so? Then 
you do believe in the story about his 
cutting down the cherry tree? I’ve 
been wanting to ask you. 

Kine: Well, you know what I say 
about it in the book. 

Miss Brown: Oh, yes. That is, well, 
not exactly. You see, Miss Ramsey 
asks us to read the books but some- 
times we are so busy that we — well, 
we just scan them, and I guess I just 
scanned yours, Mr. King. 

Kine (Laughing): It sounds like a case 
of scanned cherries. 

Miss Brown (Laughing too): Scanned 
cherries! Oh, Mr. King, you are so 
clever. (RAYMOND enters right. He is 
eating another piece of cherry pie.) 

RayMonp: Gee, where is everybody? 

Miss Brown: Raymond, that’s your 
second piece of pie and I told you 
not to — 

Raymonp: It’s all right, Miss Brown. 
I’m going to buy a book. 

Miss Brown (All smiles): Mr. King, 
we have a customer. 

Kine: Well, a sale at last. (He sits 
down at desk and picks up pen.) 

Raymonp: But don’t forget that I get 
twenty per cent employee’s discount, 

‘ Miss Brown, and charge till pay day. 
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Miss Brown: Oh, yes. (She picks up 
book and hands it to Kine. Then, 
introducing RAYMOND) This is Ray- 
mond, Mr. King. He takes care of 
the stock for us. 

Kine (Holding out hand): I’m very 
pleased to meet you, Raymond. 

Raymonp (Shaking hands): Thanks. 
Me too. 

Kine: And I’m glad you want a book. 
(He writes in book.) 

Raymonp: I sure do. The way I figure, 
Mr. King, if a fellow has a chance to 
be president — even if it’s a little 
chance — it won’t do any harm to 
know about Washington. 

Kine: No, certainly not. (Smiling at 
him) Are you sure you’d like to be 
president? It’s a hard job, you 
know. 

RayMonp: Yeah, I suppose it is. Maybe 

_ Td just as soon own this department 
store. I guess there’s more chance of 
that. Although, as Miss Brown says, 
America is the land of opportunities. 
You can get most anything you want, 
if you try. 

Kine: Yes, our country does do a great 
deal for all of us. But I wonder 
sometimes if we shouldn’t think 
more about what we can do for our 
country. 

Raymonp: Huh? 

Kine: Well, what I mean, Raymond, 
is that one’s country is made up of 
all the people in it and it’s only as 
each one works for the good of all 
that we build a strong union. Then 
every man is content. 

Raymonp: Yeah, I see what you mean. 

Kine: That is the goal Washington 
worked toward and that is what 
made him great. 
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RayMOND: Do you tell about that in 
your book? 

Kina: Why, of course I do. I think it 
is important for us to know that our 
country can only remain great and 
strong and free if each one of us 
works to keep it so. 

Raymonp: Yeah, that makes sense all 
right. 

Kina (Smiling): If we do that, Ray- 
mond, then we'll continue to have 
those opportunities you speak of. 
(He hands Raymonp the book.) 

RaymMonp: Thanks — and say, you 
know, Mr. King, I think I’m going to 
learn a lot from this book. (He goes 
off right.) 

Miss Brown: Dear me, it is too bad 
that the children are missing these 
wonderful things you’re saying. Of 
course you can say them all over 
again. 

Kine (Wryly): Perhaps I won’t have a 
chance. 

Miss Brown: Now, now, don’t you 
worry. I know it must be embar- 
rassing for you waiting like this. 
(Miss Ramsry enters right. She is 
upset.) 

Miss Ramsey: Dear me, I just don’t 
know what to think. I’ve been over 
to the elevators and there are no 
children on any of them and I’ve 
even called the radio station and 
they say they announced it as usual. 
It’s the way we always announce 
these autographing parties and — 
well, I just can’t understand what’s 
happened. 

Kine (Trying to be polite): Well, Miss 
Ramsey, perhaps it’s very simple. 

Perhaps the children just didn’t care 
to come. 


Miss Ramsey: But I can’t think that. 
Perhaps it’s the storm. The weather 
is bad and it’s getting worse. 

Miss Brown (Forgetting herself): But 
we often have bad weather in the 
winter, Miss Ramsey, and it’s never 
stopped the children. 

Miss Ramsey: Please, Miss Brown. 

Miss Brown (Realizing she has made 
it worse): I’m sorry. 

Kina: Well — uh — what do you want 
me to do, Miss Ramsey? 

Miss Ramsry: I — I don’t know but 
really, Mr. King, I don’t think 
there’s any need for you to wait here 
any longer. I don’t like to waste 
your time. 

Kina: But I haven’t a thing to do. 

Miss Ramsey: I’m so terribly embar- 
rassed and so sorry. We asked you to 
come here especially to autograph 
your book. 

Kine: Now don’t you worry. It isn’t 
your fault. 

Miss Ramsgy: But I do apologize — 
the entire store apologizes. Nothing 
like this has ever happened before. 
There is just no precedent. I don’t 
know what to say. 

Kine: Then let’s not say any more 
about it. But since I haven’t any- 
thing to do until train time, would 
you mind awfully if I waited here? 

Miss Ramsgy: Why, no — no, of 
course not. I’d be only too glad if we 
can make you comfortable. Perhaps 
you can relax for a while. Is there 
anything I can get you? 

Kine: No, thank you. Not a thing — 
or, on second thought, I might like a 
piece of cherry pie. 

Miss Ramsezy: Why, of course. Miss 
Brown. 
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Miss Brown: Yes, Miss Ramsey. I'll 
get it. (She runs off right.) 

Kine: Won’t you join me in a piece of 
pie, Miss Ramsey? 

Miss Ramsey: Oh, no. No, thank you, 
Mr. King. (Miss Brown re-enters 
carrying small plate with piece of 
cherry pie and a fork on it. She sets it 
on desk in front of KiNG.) 

Miss Brown: Here you are, Mr. King. 

Kina: Thank you. It looks delicious. 

Miss Brown: And now what shall I do, 
Miss Ramsey? I was supposed to 
sell the Washington books while 
Mr. King autographed. 

Miss Ramsey: Yes, yes, Miss Brown. 
Let’s not go over it again. (Gesturing 
left) There are some people waiting 
over there in the mystery books. 
Why don’t you wait on them? 

Miss Brown: Very well. (Jo Kine) 
Well, goodbye, Mr. King. I’m sorry 
that things turned out this way. 

Kina: So am I. (Miss Brown goes off 
left.) 

Miss Ramsey (Starting left): And I 
really should be getting busy too, 
Mr. King. It seems there are always 
so many things waiting on my desk. 

Kine: You go right ahead with your 
work, Miss Ramsey. I'll just sit 
here and eat my pie. 

Miss Ramsey: Again — I am so sorry, 
Mr. King. (She goes off left. Kine 
stabs at his pie with his fork, takes a 
mouthful, and then leans back in his 
chair chewing dejectedly. After a 
moment GEORGE WASHINGTON en- 
ters right. He wears a costume of the 
Revolutionary period.) 

WASHINGTON: May I join your party? 

Kina (Absently, not looking around): 
Yes, yes. Make yourself at home. 
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Have some pie — there’s plenty 
out — (He looks up, breaks off and 
rises.) Why, why — Mr. Washing- 
ton! 

WasuHineton: At your service, Mr. 
King, but I fear that my days of 
eating pie are over. 

Kine: Why — yes — yes, of course, 
sir, but how — how did you get 
here? 

WasHINGTON: Why, I came up on one 
of the elevators. Remarkable engi- 
neering feat, those elevators. I was 
most interested. 

Kine: But — but didn’t anyone recog- 
nize you, Mr. Washington? 

WasaHincTon: No, they did not even 
see me. You are the only one. 

Kine: Then it is true what I have 
thought. At times I’ve seemed to 
feel your presence. I’ve felt so close 
to you. 

WasuHineton: And I to you, Mr. 
King. 

Kine: It’s amazing. I was thinking of 
you just now, and then you came. 
I was thinking — (He gestures toward 
books on counter.) well, this is all so 
disappointing. 

WasHINGTON: Yes, I understand. It 
appears that they do not like our 
book. 

Kine: Our book? Mr. Washington, 
you don’t know what it means to me: 
to hear you say our book, because I 
have tried to make it ours. 

WasHINGTON: I am aware of that, Mr. 
King, and aside from one slight. 
error, you have done excellently. 

Kine: Thank you, Mr. Washington — 
but an error? You say I’ve made an: 
error? 

WasHineton: Oh, very slight. Quite: 
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unimportant. 

Kine (Taking book from counter): But 
if you could just show me — 

WasHINcTOoN: Very well. Now on page 
178 — (Kine quickly finds page.) 
you mention that I slept in that inn 
on the Concord Road. Well, as a mat- 
ter of fact I didn’t. It was another 
one. 

Kina: Oh, I’m sorry. But it zs difficult. 
There seem to have been so many 
places that you slept, sir. 

WasHINGToN: Yes, yes. One would 
think I was sleeping all the time. 
(They both laugh.) I hope you don’t 
mind my mentioning that one error. 

Kina: Oh, no — no, certainly not. But 
I had worried about one thing — my 
mention of the cherry tree. 

Wasuineton: Ah, I thought you 
handled that very well. ; 

Kina: But I wasn’t very definite about 
it. There doesn’t seem to be any 
authentic record. Mr. Washington, 
did you cut down the cherry tree? 

WasHINGTON (His eyes twinkling): 
Why — er — well, Mr. King, I can- 
not tell a lie. (He pauses and then 
smiles.) The truth is that it was so 
many many years ago I really don’t 
remember. But it is an engaging 
little story, is it not? 

Kine: Yes, it is, sir, and as children 
we've all enjoyed it. That’s why 
they were serving cherry pie today. 

Wasuineton: And still no one came 
to your — I mean, our party. 

Kine: And it’s your birthday party, sir. 
That is, it’s the day before your 

birthday, but the party had to be 
today. All the stores are closed to- 
morrow you know, sir — in your 
honor. 


WasHINGTON: Well, the 22nd wasn’t 
always my birthday. I celebrated it 
for years on the 11th, until the 
calendar was changed in 1752. It 
was sometimes very confusing. For 
a few years until we accustomed our- 
selves to it, I had two birthdays — 
we celebrated on the 11th and the 
22nd. But then of course you 
brought that out in the book. 

Kine: Yes, I thought it was something 
the children would be interested in. 

Wasuineton: Ah, well, I suppose 
there is no reason why they should 
be interested in an old fellow out of 
the past but I hoped they would be. 
And I did think our book would ap- 
peal to them. You brought back the 
times so vividly. 

Kine: They were glorious times, sir. 
You were building a new country, 
shaping its ideals — 

WasuineTon: And those same ideals 
should mean something today. The 
country has progressed beyond my 
greatest dreams. But we must not 
stand still — we must keep on — 
there is always work to do. Our 
country is founded on great and true 
principles, but only if all the people 
strive to live those principles will we 
remain strong. 

Kine: I know, sir. That was the spark 
I hoped to kindle in the minds of the 
children but it seems they just aren’t 
interested, sir. 

WasHINGTON: You have done your 
best, Mr. King. No man can do 
more. 

Kine: But I have failed. (Miss Ram- 
sry enters left, all excited.) 

Miss Ramsey: Oh, Mr. King, I’m so 
glad you’re still here. 
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Kine: Why, yes, I am — and — (He 
looks nervously toward WASHINGTON, 
but WasHINGTON backs upstage left. 
Miss Ramsey, of course, doesn’t see 
him.) 

Miss Ramsey: The radio station just 
called me. And what do you think, 
Mr. King? They’ve discovered they 
made a mistake in their announce- 
ment. The copy was written incor- 
rectly and they announced the auto- 
graphing party for three o’clock in- 
stead of two-thirty, so I’m sure the 
children will be coming. (Voices of 
children are heard off.) You see, 
there they are. I’ll have to get Miss 
Brown. 

Kine: Why — why, that’s wonderful. 
(Miss Ramsey rushes off left. Kine 
goes to desk and sits down. He looks 
around and sees WASHINGTON in back 
of him.) You're still here, sir? 

WasHINGTON: Why, of course. I 
wouldn’t miss our party for the 
world. (Several children come rushing 
in right.) 

ist Curxp: Is this the place? 

2np Cuitp: Yes — here’s the book 
about George Washington! 

3RD CHILD: I want one! 

47TH Cup (Rushing to counter and pick- 
ing up book): So do I. (KiNG goes to 
counter and stands in front of it facing 
downstage.) 

Kine: Just a minute, children. You'll 
have to wait until the lady gets here 
before you buy your books. (More 
children enter right.) 

5TH Cuixp: I’ll bet you’re the author. 

6TH Cuitp: Sure he is. I’ve seen your 
picture in the paper, Mr. King. 

Kina: I guess you have. (Miss BRown 
enters left all smiles.) 
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3rD CuiLp: Here’s the lady. I want a 
copy of George Washington, please. 

47TH Cuixp: So do I. (They all start buy- 
ing books from Miss Brown. More 
children enter right. Kina sits down 
at the desk and the children come to 
him with their books.) 

lst CurLp: Autograph mine, please. 

3rp CuiLp: And mine. 

47H Cuiip: And mine! 

Kine: Now, one at a time, please, 
children. (He starts autographing.) 
lst Cuiip: Our teacher read us some 
of your book in school and it was 

wonderful. 

3rp Cxixp: It all happened so long 
ago, but I felt as though it were hap- 
pening right now. 

47TH Cuitp: Why, I felt as though I’d 
actually met George Washington. 
(Kine looks around from his auto- 
graphing and smiles at WASHINGTON. 
WASHINGTON bows.) 

2np CuiLp: I saw your book at the 
library, Mr. King, and I read a few 
pages and I just loved it. 

57TH Cuiip: So did I. I learned so much 
about our country and what we owe 
our country too. 

Kine (Looking up and smiling at them 
all): Children, you do understand- 
you like the book? 

Aux: Of course — of course! 

6TH CHiLtp: May I have my copy 
autographed, please? 

7TH Cuixp: I’m next! 

Miss Brown (Coming over to Mr. 
Kinc for a second): Oh, Mr. King, 
we’ve never had so many children. 
You’re a success! 

Kine (Smiling and looking over at 
WasHInetTon): And so is Mr. Wash- 
ington. THE END 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Washington’s Gold Button 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
NELLY Custis, 10 years old 
ANNE FatIrRcHILD q 
Patsy BRowNn ner, frvoneie 
Lucy WASHBURN 
MistTREss CoBURN 
Henry, her son 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
MartTHa WASHINGTON 

Tme: May, 1789. 

Sertine: The sitting room of the Wash- 
ington mansion in New York City. 
Ar Rise: NELLY is seated on the sofa 
with a big doll beside her. ANNE and 

Patsy sit on stools near her. 

Ney (To doll): There now, Amanda! 
You sit up straight. If you don’t 
I'll beat you — just the way Grand- 
father beat the British. 

Patsy: Oh, Nelly! That’s not fair. 
The war is over. My father says we 
shouldn’t hold — hold — grudges. 

ANNE: What’s a grudge, Patsy? 

Patsy: It’s — well, I’m not sure ex- 
actly what it is, but it means that 
we shouldn’t be angry with the 
British any more when the war is 
over and we won. 

Netty: That’s well enough for you to 
say, Miss Patsy. But I remember — 

Patsy (Breaking in): Oh Nelly, just 
because your grandfather is Presi- 
dent Washington, you needn’t think 
you know everything. 

Ney (Excitedly): You people in New 


York make me sick. I guess you 
never saw Valley Forge when our 
men suffered all winter long in the 
cold without shoes or warm clothes. 

Patsy: I suppose you did? 

ANNE (Rising and taking doll in her 
arms): No, of course Nelly didn’t, 
Patsy. None of us could have. We 
were all far too young. 

Ne xy: I didn’t mean I saw it all — 
oh, let’s not quarrel, Patsy. I’ve 
something very exciting to show you! 

ANNE (Sitting down on sofa near 
NE xy): Oh, what? 

Netty (Producing a gold button from 
her apron pocket): Look, one of 
Grandfather’s gold buttons — the 
one with the eagle. 

Anne (Taking button): Oh, it is beauti- 
ful! Where did you get it, Nelly? 
Patsy: Did the President give it to 

you? 

Netty: No — I found it in Grand- 
mother’s workbasket. I guess it 
came off Grandfather’s suit and 
Grandmother means to sew it on. 
But I don’t think she will miss it for 
a while. ' 

Patsy (Taking button from ANNE): 
Look, the eagle is holding arrows! 
(Counts) One — two — three — 
thirteen of them. One for each of the 
states. (Lucy WASHBURN, a preity 
girl in her twenties, enters with a little 
boy. Newiy takes the button from 
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Patsy quickly and hides it in her 
pocket.) 

Lucy: Nelly, this is Henry Coburn. 
His mother is upstairs with your 
grandmother helping her to fit her 
new dress. Lady Washington thought 
it would be nice if you would play 
with Henry. 

NeE.iy: How do you do, Henry? (T'urn- 
ing to Lucy) Oh, Mistress Lucy, is 
Grandmother having a dress made 
from, that beautiful blue silk that the 
Marquis de Lafayette sent her 
straight from France? 

Lucy: Why, yes, she is. Now, why 
don’t you girls show Henry what 
you are doing? I’m sure he wants to 
play with you, don’t you, Henry? 

Henry (Shyly): Yes, Ma’am. 

Lucy: I have to go to your grand- 
mother, Nelly. Please play quietly— 
remember, your grandfather is rest- 
ing. (Lucy exits. NeEtiy turns to 
HENRY.) 

NE.LY: Would you like to hear me 
play the spinet, Henry? 

Patsy: You’d better not, Nelly. Re- 
member, Mistress Lucy said to play 
quietly. Why don’t you show Henry 
the button? 

Anne: Yes, do show him! 

NELLY (Producing button from pocket) : 
Look Henry — it’s one of my grand- 
father’s — President Washington’s 
buttons. And it has an eagle holding 
thirteen arrows. 

Henry (Examining button): Thirteen. 
That must make one for each state. 

Netty: That’s right. And I think the 
one in the middle is for Virginia. 

Patsy: You say that because that’s 
where you came from. I think it’s 
for New York. After all, isn’t this 
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state the most important? Just 
think, this is the capital of our 
country, and this city is the place 
where your grandfather took his 
oath to be the first president of our 
country. 


Anne: It really doesn’t matter. After 


all, it might be for Philadelphia, 
where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution were 
written, it might be for — 

Henry (Breaking in): It might be for 
Massachusetts! That’s where I 
come from. 

Netiy: Massachusetts? Really? 

Patsy: Why, that’s the birthplace of 
the Revolution! My father says that 
Massachusetts men really started 
everything. 

Netty: What about Patrick Henry 
from Virginia — and — and my 
grandfather? 

Henry: My father was a — a Minute 
Man. 

Netty: Did he fight at Lexington? 

Henry: No — but my mother says he 
helped before that — and when the 
British came, he helped Paul Revere 
ride out to warn the farmers. 

ANNE: Paul Revere! Just imagine, 
your father. You must be very 
proud of that. 

NELLY: Did your father ever fight with 
my grandfather? 

Henry: Oh, yes, he did, many times. 
My father—my father died at 
Yorktown. Just before the sur — 
sur — 

Patsy: The surrender? (HENRY nods, 
and then looks down sadly.) 

Netiy: Oh, Henry, I’m sorry. My 
father died just after that — but I 
was too young to remember. (HENRY 
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continues to hang his head.) Henry — 
would you like to keep this button — 
President Washington’s button? 
Here — you may have it. I’m sure 
he would want you to have it. (She 
hands button to Henry who takes it 
and breaks into smiles. Lucy enters.) 

Lucy: My, you’ve been playing so 
quietly I didn’t even know you were 
here. Henry, your mother is going 
now — and girls, be sure to come up- 
stairs in a little while for tea. (Lucy 
takes Henry’s hand and they exit. 
Patsy turns to NELLY.) 

Patsy: My, Nelly, you’re in trouble. 
What will your grandmother say 
when she finds out the button’s gone? 

Ne.iy: I don’t care — I wanted him 
to have it. But I’m hungry! Let’s 
go have tea right now! (The three 
girls exit, and a moment later MARTHA 
and GEORGE WASHINGTON enter.) 

MartHa: I’ve looked every place for 
that button. I thought I had it in 
my workbasket, but it isn’t there 
now. What will you do? You must 
wear that suit tonight! 

GEorGE (Sitting on sofa): Now, Martha 
don’t get so upset about a button. 
I can wear one of my other suits. 

Martua: I know. (Sits down beside 
him) But you look so fine in that 
suit with the gold buttons. I wish I 
knew where it could be! (Picks up 
doll on sofa) I have told Nelly so 
many times not to leave her things 
down here. Sometimes that child 
just won’t remember. 

GrorGe: It’s a small thing, Martha. 
Now don’t scold the child. 

Martua: If J didn’t, who would, I 
wonder? After the way you spoil 
her, George — always telling her 
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stories and playing with her and 
bringing her presents. 

Grorce: Ah, Martha, would you 
deny me such pleasures? It does me 
good to play with Nelly — espe- 
cially when I am tired. 

Marrtua: I know, George. (Sighs) Oh, 
how I wish the people would let you 
rest — let us go back to Mt. Vernon. 

GerorcE (Dreamily): Mt. Vernon must 
be very beautiful now — with the 
spring bringing back the leaves to 
the trees, and the sun sparkling on 
the Potomac. 

Marrna: And the gardens — I wonder 
how the gardens are coming along, 
George. Do you suppose those herbs 
I planted last year are really grow- 
ing? 

Grorce: Anything you plant, my 
dear, would grow. You have a way 
with such things. (Lucy enters 
quickly.) 

Lucy: I am sorry to interrupt you — 
but Mistress Coburn is here and 
begs to speak with you. — 

Marrua: Mistress Coburn? 
thought she had left. 

Lucy: She did. She and little Henry 
went out just as we were having tea. 
But a little later she came hurrying 
back with the child and said she 
must speak to you. 

Marrua: Well, then, please ask her to 
come in, Lucy. (Lucy hurries out 
and returns a moment later with 
Mistress CospurN and HENRY.) 

MistrEss CospurN (Curtsying): Oh, 
Mr. President — and Lady Wash- 
ington, I pray you excuse me. But I 
had to come back — and bring it 
back. 

Marrua: Bring it back? 


But I 


Whatever 








are you talking about, Mistress 
Coburn? 

Mistress Cospurn: Henry, give the 
button to Lady Washington. (HENRY 
goes to Marrua and shyly hands her 
the button.) The child said that he 
had been given a present — but 
when he showed me what it was, I 

. turned right around and came back. 
I knew it must be the very button 
you were looking for, Lady Wash- 
ington. He — he didn’t mean to 
take it. I guess he saw it and the 

' bright color attracted him. Henry, 
where did you find it? (Henry hides 
behind his mother’s skirts and doesn’t 
answer.) 

Marrna(Gently ): Thank you, Mis- 
tress Coburn. It is the button I was 
looking for. Henry dear, where did 
you find it? 

Henry: In here. 

Marrna: In here? Why, that’s queer. 

Henry: She gave it to me — she did. 
She said I could keep it. She said 
the President would say so too. 

Grorce: J would say so too? Who 
gave it to you, Henry? 

MartTua: George, you know well 
enough who it was. It was Nelly. 
Georce: If it was Nelly, then she 
must have had a reason. Lucy, 
would you fetch Nelly here, please? 
(Lucy nods and hurries out. GEORGE 
turns to Henry.) Now then, young 
man, I wouldn’t worry about that 

button. It’s all right. 

Mistress Cosurn: Oh, thank you, 
Mr. President. I just don’t know 
how the boy got it — and it was 
wrong of him to take it. (Lucy en- 
ters with NELLY, who is obviously 
reluctant to come in.) 
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Martua: Nelly Custis! 

GrorGE (Raising his hand): Now, 
Martha, wait a moment. Nelly, this 
lad says you gave him one of my 
gold buttons. Did you? 

Ne xy: Yes, Grandfather, I did. You 
see — 

Marrtaa: But Nelly, where did you get 
the button? 

Ne.iy: I — I got it from your work- 
basket. I took it just for a moment 
to show it to Anne and Patsy. And 
then Henry came in. 

Gerorce: And you showed it to Henry? 

Neutity: Yes. And then we started 
wondering who the middle arrow 
was for — and then Henry told us he 
was from Massachusetts — and that 
his father died at Yorktown — 

George: And you gave him the but- 
ton? 

Netty: Yes. Oh, Grandfather, I 
thought you would want me to give 
it to him. 

GreorGe (Takes button from MARTHA 
and looks at it soberly): Henry, 
would you like this button? (Henry 
hides behind his mother again.) 

Mistress Copurn: Answer the Presi- 
dent, Henry! 

Henry (Slowly): Yes, sir, I would — 
very much. 

Grorce (Handing Henry bution): 
Then here— you shall have the 
button. (Henry takes it and smiles 
broadly as he looks at tt.) . 

Marrna: Of course he should have it. 

Mistress CopurNn: But what about 
the President’s suit? 

MartTHa: It won’t be the first time 
that my husband has gone without 
buttons, Mistress Coburn. And it’s 
a small enough thing to do for the 
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son of a brave soldier who died for (GrorGE beckons to NeEwiy and 
Ww, his country. (MarrHa pais HENnrRyY’s HENRY who come over and sit at his 
his head and sighs. Mistress CoBURN feet. He looks at Henry for a mo- 
my is stlent for a moment and then speaks.) ment as tf he +s deep tn thought, and 
Mistress Cosurn: Thank you, thank then begins to speak.) The real begin- 
ou you both. I’m — I’m much obliged. ning of the war, Henry, was in your 
And I’m sorry to have troubled you own state, Massachusetts. It was in 
get so like this. (Taking Henry’s hand) the year 1775, April to be exact, be- 
Well, come along, Henry. fore you were born. And it took 
rk- Ngutiy: Oh, Grandmother, please ask place in the little towns of Lexing- 
ent them to stay to tea! I want Henry ton and Concord. (He stops suddenly 
nd to hear Grandfather tell about and looks at the two children.) But 
Yorktown — and the rest of the war. wait! It is time for tea — or isn’t 
ry? Grandfather, don’t you think Henry anybody hungry? (The children 
ted should know all about it? chorus “‘yes.”’) Well, then, suppose 
ow GrorceE: I certainly do, and I’d be we have tea now, and after that I 
he glad to tell him. The story of all the shall tell Henry the whole story. 
nat brave men who fought for the begin- (The two chtldren take GEroRGE’s 
ning of the United States of America hands and all begin to extt.) 
ut- can never be repeated too often. THE END 
I ° ° 
ve Birthday Gift 
we by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 
ry, Aunt Susan GrorceE: Do I have to, Mother? I was 
RY GrorGE, her son going over to Tom’s and... 
Dressy Aunt Susan: Be nice to Debby, my 
>Si- Mr. Rossins, a neighbor boy. Remember that today’s her 
Mr. LINCOLN birthday. The poor child is lonely, 
_ Mr. Morrow ; so far away from home. 
Mrs. RANDALL, Debby’s grandmother Gerorae: All right, Mother. 
n): Tme: During the Civil War. Aunt Susan: Good. (She exits right. 
the Serrine: A street in Washington, D. C. There is a meow off stage, and DEBBY 
tles At the front, left, is a tree with a runs on left.) 
stuffed cat sitting on one branch. Dessy: George! Did you hear that? 
it. At Rise: Stage is empty. Enter, right, Grorar (Leaning on broom): Of course 
out Aunt Susan and GEORGE. I did. Boys’ ears are better than 
Aunt Susan (Handing a broom to girls’. They’re bigger. 
me GrorGe): Now, George, I want this Drssy: It’s a cat, isn’t it? (Wistfully) 
nut sidewalk cleaned. And when you’re Once I had the sweetest little kit- 
it’s finished you'may play with your ten. (Pause) Where do you suppose 
the cousin, Debby. it is? 
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Gerorce: Your kitten? How should I 
know? 

Dessy: Don’t tease, George. My kit- 
ten’s home. I mean the one we 
heard meowing. 

GrorGE: Oh, that. It’s up there in the 
tree. (Points to branch) 

Dessy (Looks up): So it is, poor thing. 
Probably a dog was chasing it and 
now it can’t get down. Dear, fright- 
ened pussy. Can’t you reach it, 
George? 

GerorcE: No, sir. That little old cat’s 
too far up. 

Dessy: Couldn’t you climb the tree? 

Gerorce: Reckon not. Those branches 
are too weak. I’m heavy. 

Dressy: You are not. You’re down- 
right skinny. (Calls) Aunt Susan! 
Aunt Susan! (Aunt SusAN enters.) 

Aunt Susan: What is it, Debby? You 
know I’m busy. 

Dessy: There’s a little cat in the tree. 
Won’t you make George get it? It’s 
frightened, terribly frightened. 

GerorcE: It’s no more frightened than 
I am. I’m not climbing any tree 
after a scratchy, old cat. 

Dessy: You're acting like a cat your- 
self, George. A great big fraidy cat! 
(Mr. Rossins enters left.) 

Dessy: Oh, Mr. Robbins, won’t you 
help me? 

Mr. Rossins: Why, Debby, you seem 
quite upset. What’s the matter? 
Dessy: Would you please reach up in 
the tree and get me the little cat? 
Mr. Rossins: Up in the tree, eh? I 

didn’t know you had a kitten. 

Dessy: I don’t, but I wish I did. (To 
Aunt Susan) Couldn’t I keep the 
kitten for. my own? It’s my birth- 
day. 





GrorcE: Just like a girl! How do you 
expect to keep the cat when you 
don’t even have it? 

Dessy: But could I if I did? Could I? 

Aunt Susan: Goodness me, child. 
Why not? But before you start 
worrying about keeping the cat, . 
you’d first better get it. 

Mr. Rossins (At tree): I’m sorry, 
Debby, but I fear that I’m not tall 
enough to reach the branch where 
the cat is sitting. Perhaps if we 
called, it would come down. Here, 
pussy, pussy, pussy. 

Dessy: What a silly little kitten! It’s 
climbing higher into the tree. Oh, 
Mr. Robbins, do you think . . . per- 
haps . . . Have you ever climbed a 
tree? 

Mr. Rossins (Laughing): Many times, 
dear child, but that was long ago. 
My tree-climbing days are over. 

Dessay: George, won’t you, please? 

GrorceE (Firmly): No, sir. I’m climb- 
ing nothing. 

Aunt Susan: George! Why don’t you 
help your cousin? 

GrorGE (Whining): I’m scared of that 
old cat! 

Dressy (Impatienily): It won’t hurt 
you, George. 

GrorceE: It will, too. I don’t like it, 
and it doesn’t like me. (Enter Mr. 
Lincotn and Mr. Morrow. They 
walk slowly across the stage and pause 
beneath the tree.) 

Mr. Lincotn: Mr. Morrow, you must 
know that there are many serious 
problems before me in these terrible 
days. 

Mr. Morrow: I do, sir. I do, indeed. 
However, if I could have only a few 
minutes of your valuable time . . . I 
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tell you, sir, I am in great need of 
your advice. 

Mr. Lincoun (Wearily): Very well. 
(They talk in low tones.) 

Dressy: Oh, Aunt Susan, look! Isn’t 
that gentleman tall? 

Aunt Susan: Now, see here, Debby. 
If you’re thinking what I think 
you're thinking, stop thinking it. 
You know you shouldn’t bother 
strangers with your troubles. 

Dressy: But he’s so fall, Aunt Susan. 
He looks kind, too. I know he would 
want to help the kitten. 

Aunt Susan: Debby! That’s a serious 
gentleman. He has too much on his 
mind to be bothered with little girls 
and little cats. 

Mr. Rossins (Kindly): Oh, let her 
ask. It will take but a moment and 
today is the child’s birthday. 

Desspy (Going slowly toward Mr. 
LincoLn): Please, sir. 

Mr. Morrow: Child! Child! We are 
talking about serious matters. How 
dare you interrupt? 

Dressy: Excuse me, sir, I didn’t know. 

Mr. Lincoun: Let the child speak. 

Mr. Morrow: But such rudeness! 
Don’t these people know who you 
are, sir? 

Mr. Lincoun: I hope they do not. 
What do you wish, my dear? 

Dressy: Well, sir, my name’s Debby 
and today’s my birthday and... 
(Sighs) 

Mr. Lincoun: Why, Debby, you’re too 
young to sigh over having a birth- 
day. You should be eating a great 
big cake with lots of candles. . . yes, 
lots of candles on it. I believe you’re 
a young lady who would have at 
least nine on her birthday cake. Am 
I right? 


Dessy: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lincoun: Well, let’s see. What 
day is it? 

Derssy: February the twelfth, sir. 

Mr. Lincoun: February the twelfth? 
Do you know something, Debby? 
I hadn’t thought of it before, but 
today is my birthday, too. 

Dressy: Didn’t you remember, sir? 
I’ve been thinking about mine for 
ages. But it hasn’t been much fun. 

Mr. Lincoun: Hasn’t it? Mine hasn’t 
either, Debby dear. But you’re too 
young for sighs and birthday troubles. 
What’s the matter? 

Dessy: Well, Father’s in the army ... 

Aunt Susan: Debby! You mustn’t 
chatter so much. The gentleman is 
busy. 

Dessy: Excuse me, sir. I really didn’t 
mean it. 

Mr. Linco: That’s all right, Debby. 
You may talk as much as you wish. 
After all, you and I aren’t strangers 
when we have the same birthday 
together. 

Dessy: You see, sir, it’s the little cat. 
(Pointing) It’s up there in the tree 
and can’t get down. You are so tall 
that I thought perhaps you’d get it 
for me. Mr. Robbins doesn’t climb 
trees any more, and George is too 
scarey to help, and Aunt Susan is a 
lady, and I’m too little, and... 

Mr. Lincoun (Laughing) : Never mind, 
Debby. I see that fate has picked 
me for this role. I appear to be just 
right for the part. (Gets cat off branch) 
There you are, here’s your kitten. 
And a very happy birthday to you, 
my child. (Raises hat and exits, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Morrow) 

Dessy (Calling after him): A happy 

birthday to you, too, sir! 
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Aunt Susan: Indeed, that was very 
thoughtful of the gentleman. 

Dessay: Wasn’t he splendid! He had 
the kindest eyes. Oh, I wish I knew 
his name. 

Aunt Susan: I’m sure I couldn’t help 
you, Debby. I must say, though, he 
looks very familiar. I feel certain I 
have seen him many times. 

Dessy: If I had only asked who he 
was. It’s his birthday, too, and I 
wanted to name my cat for him. 

GrorGe: Humph! That’s too bad. I 
guess the gentleman won’t mind if 
that scrawny, skinny, funny-looking 
cat’s not named for him. 

Dessy (Indignantly): It isn’t scrawny! 
It’s my birthday kitten and the 
sweetest, dearest, little pussy in the 
world! 

GrorGeE (Muttering): It’s the scratchi- 
est, stubbornest, old cat in Wash- 
ington, if anybody asks me. 

Aunt Susan: George! Where’s that 
broom? The only thing anybody 
asked you was to sweep the side- 
walk. (Mrs. RANDALL enters right.) 

Dessy: Grannie! Grannie! Look at 
my birthday cat. Grannie dear, I 
wish you had seen the gentleman 
who gave him to me. 

Mrs. Ranpauu: I did, Debby, from my 
window. 

Desay: Wasn’t he fine? 
splendid? 

Mrs. RANDALL: The greatest man in all 
the world, my dear. 

Dessy: Then you know him? 

Mrs. RANDALL: Yes. 

Aunt Susan: I thought there was 
something familiar about his face. 
Dessy: Who was the stranger, Gran- 

nie? Please tell me. 


Wasn’t he 


Mrs. RanpAuu: Your kind stranger, 
Debby, was the President of the 
United States. 

Aunt Susan: Mr. Abraham Lincoln! 
To think of the President of the 
United States bothering to help a 
little cat! 

Mr. Rossins: Mr. Lincoln is never too 
busy to do an act of kindness, is he, 
Mrs. Randall? 

Mrs. RanpDALL: Never. 

Dessy: February twelfth! My birth- 
day and Mr. Lincoln’s. I’ll never 
forget him, Grannie, never. Not 
even if I live to be a hundred. 

THE END 
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The Stolen Heart 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 

Miss JANE 

Miss Kitry 

Hortense, the proud valentine 

SaLLy, the sweet valentine 

Harriet, the broken-hearted valentine 

Auison, the romantic valentine 

Susig, the little valentine 

Tue Goop Farry 

Tue WIitTcH 

Settinc: The workshop of Miss Jane 
and Miss Kitty. 

At Rise: The valentines stand motion- 
less at the center of the stage. Muss 
Jane and Miss Kirry fuss over them, 
giving them finishing touches. 

Miss JANE: My, how lovely they are 
this year! 

Miss Kirry: Yes, these valentines are 
even prettier than the ones we made 
last year. Although, I declare, all 
this sewing has given me a head- 
ache. (Holds head) 

Miss Jane: Ah, but it’s worth it. 
What would everybody do if we 
didn’t make pretty valentines for 
them? Now, let me see. . . is this 
hem quite straight? (Fusses with 
Satty’s hem. Muss Kirry stands 
back to look.) 

Miss Kitty: Yes, I think so. My, you 
were so clever to think of that little 
lace apron. And this little red hat — 
(Touches ALIson’ shat) it’s just perfect 
for her! 

Miss Jane: I like your idea of the 
broken hearts for this one. (Goes to 
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Harriet) These are the nicest valen- 
tines ever! I can’t wait to take them 
to the shop — although I shall hate 
to part with them. 

Miss Kirry: Yes, I shall miss them — 
and all that cutting and pinning and 
sewing. But I’d rather work on 
valentines than anything else. They 
stand for love and happiness. And 
these will make people happy, won’t 
they? 

Miss Jane: Of course they will. But 
let’s go into the kitchen and start 
our cake for the Good Fairy. We 
want to be sure she has something 
to eat when she arrives to give the 
heart away. 

Miss Kirry: Yes. There’s the magic 
heart — right over there where she 
left it. (Points to box on table) I 
wonder which one will get it. (Looks 
at valentines) 

Miss JANE: We'll just have to wait and 
see. Come, let’s get to work on that 
cake. (They exit. As soon as they are 
out, the valentines start to move and 
speak.) 

Sauuy: A heart? What do you suppose 
they mean? Whose heart? 

Harriet: Don’t you know, Sally? 
Why, Miss Jane and Miss Kitty 
always talk about it. It’s a magic 
heart. The Good Fairy leaves it here 
while the valentines are being made 
each year, and then, just before we 
go to the shop, she comes and gives 
it to one of us for our very own. 





Susie (Crying): I don’t want to go to 
the shop! I want to stay here. 
Auison (Patting Susie): Don’t cry, 


Susie. I shall be with you, and I 
won’t let you be bought without me. 

Hortense (Snippily): A heart! Of all 
the silly things. Who would want a 
real heart? 

Auison (Dreamily): Oh, I would. 
Imagine, a real heart of your own. 
Then I could be in love all the time. 
Just like my poem says. (Reads from 
paper in her hand) 

“T ask no other thing, my dear, 
But that you always will be near. 
I'd like to think of you as mine 
Today and always, valentine.”’ 

Susie: My poem is just right for me. 
(Reads) 

“My size doesn’t pain me at all. 

Good things come in packages small. 

And my love for you would still be 
as true 

If I were to grow up so tall.” 

Harriet: I don’t know what I’d do 
with a heart. Mine is supposed to 
be broken. (Reads) 

“I’m sad today because my heart 
Is broken up and torn apart. 

But be my valentine, and then 

My heart will quickly mend again.” 

HortTensE: Mine is short and to the 
point. (Reads) 

“With ribbons and lace 
To set off my face, 

I’m all dressed to say 
Happy Valentine’s Day.” 

Sauiy: I like my poem. (Reads) 
“This pretty card is just for you 
With roses red and violets blue, 
And sent with love in every line 
Because you are my valentine.” 


I could be kind and sweet all the 
time. (Sighs) A paper heart isn’t 
much good. 

Hortense: I don’t know why you 
want to be good and sweet. No, 
thank you, I don’t want a heart. 
Just think of all the troubles people 
have because they have hearts. 
Why, I heard Miss Jane say she 
gave the little paper boy some 
money she’d been saving — and all 
because his mother was sick. 

Sautiy: But, Hortense, it’s nice to do 
things for people, really it is. I’d like 
a heart too. 

Harriet: I think you'll get the heart 
this year, Sally. You deserve it. 
Why, even without a heart, you sat 
up all night with Susie when she had 
a cold. 

Sau.y: So did Alison. 

Hortense: And lost some of your good 
looks by going without sleep. 

Susie: They did not! They’re prettier 
than you are, Hortense. 

Hortense: Well, I like that. 

Harriet: Oh, stop it, Hortense. We 
all hope you don’t get the heart any- 
how. Although it might do you some 
good to know about loving people. 

Hortense: Well, now that I’m all 
done and can move about, I’m going 
to look at myself in the mirror. I’ve 
wanted to do that for a long time. 
(Goes over to mirror at left) 

Harriet: And I’ve been wondering 
what my broken hearts look like. 

Susie: I want to see, too! (All the 
valentines run over to the mirror and 
cluster around it talking. The WitTcH 
in a black cape and tall pointed hat, 
runs on stage right.) 


Susie: I'd like a heart,arealone. Then Witcu: So, Miss Jane and Miss Kitty 
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have gone out! No one is here but 
those silly valentines and they won’t 
see me. Humph! Stuff and non- 
sense. Love and kindness. Humph! 
Now, where is that heart? (WiTcH 
looks around slowly, then sees box on 
table.) Aha! There it is. Well, I'll 
show them. Won’t invite me to their 
parties or bake things for me. [’ll 
take that heart away. No one will 
have a heart this year. (Witch 
takes the box and runs out cackling. 
The valentines turn around.) 

Auison: Oh, what was that? I thought 
I heard someone laughing. 

Satty: Yes, I heard it too. But it 
sounded awful. Not the way Miss 
Jane and Miss Kitty sound when 
they laugh. 

Harriet: Oh, it was probably the 
wind. It sounded as though it 
needed oiling. 

Susie: I heard it and it sounded scary. 
Does wind always sound like that? 

Hortense: I didn’t hear a thing. My, 
but I am pretty. I could look in 
that mirror all day long. 

Satty (Looking around and then point- 
ing): Look! The heart — it’s gone. 
The box was right there on that 
table and now it’s not there any 
more. 

Susie: Oh, the heart, the heart! 

Harriet: Who took it? 

Hortense: I’m sure I don’t know. 
Why would anyone want a heart? 
Atison: Someone must have come in 
while we were looking in the mirror. 
Satty: Perhaps Miss Jane or Miss 

Kitty came in and took it. 

Harriet: No, I don’t think so. Be- 
sides, if they came in they would 
have noticed that we'd moved. 
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They don’t know we can walk and 
talk. (The Goon Farry enters.) 

Goop Farry: What’s the matter with 
my valentines? Why are you look- 
ing so troubled? 

Auison: Oh, Good Fairy, someone has 
taken the magic heart. 

Goop Farry: Oh, no! Are you sure? 

Satty: We turned our backs for a 
minute, and now it’s gone. 

Susie: Yes, it’s gone. 

Hortense: It’s not much of a loss, if 
you ask me. 

Goop Farry: Ah, Hortense, how 
wrong you are. One of you was to 
have that heart, a heart to make you 
truly loving and kind. And I don’t 
know what I shall do if we can’t find 
it because I can make only one a 
year. It takes so long to make a 
magic heart. 

Harriet: Hush! I hear Miss Jane an 
Miss Kitty coming back. Hurry, all 
of you, get in line. They mustn’t 
know we can walk and talk. (The 
valentines run back in a row and 
stand still. Miss JANE and Miss 
Kitty come in.) 

Miss JANE: I thought I heard you 
come, Good Fairy. 

Miss Kirry: Our cake for you is al- 
most done. Are you ready to give 
the heart away? 

Goop Farry: A dreadful thing has 
happened. The magic heart has been 
stolen. 

Miss JANE: Stolen? 

Miss Kirry: Who would steal the 
heart? Who would know about it? 
Goop Farry (Thinks): I know! The 
wicked Witch. She would know. Of 
course, she wouldn’t know what the 
heart was, but she would want it. 








She wants everything. 
greedy. 

Miss JANE: Oh, no, not that Witch. 

Miss Kirry: Do you really think it 
was the Witch? 

Goop Farry: I’m sure. (The WitcH 
appears on stage, carrying a large red 
heart. Miss Kirry and Miss JANE 
draw back.) 

Wircx (Smiling): Such a curious thing 
is happening. I feel so gay and so 
happy. And just now I worked my 
magic on a little boy who was cry- 
ing and made him smile. I never did 
such a thing before. I always liked 
to make little boys cry — and now I 
make them smile. And I helped 
Mrs. Jones do her washing. She 
couldn’t rub hard enough to get her 
clothes clean so I rubbed for her. 
Before I used to make her clothes 
dirty and blow mud on them when 
they were on the line. And this 
funny thing — this heart — it keeps 
growing bigger and bigger. (Holds 
up heart) 

Miss JANE: Oh, my goodness. The 
heart is working on the Witch! 

Goop Farry: Witch, don’t you know 
what has happened? 

Wircua: Oh, are you here, Good Fairy? 
I’m so glad to see you. I want to 
learn how to make little girls’ hair 
curl. You know how. Now, that’s 
a funny thing for me to want to 
know. Why do you suppose I want 
to know that? 

Goop Farry: Witch, you stole the 
magic heart. 

Wircu: SoI did. And I am sorry. I'll 
never steal anything again. 

Goop Farry: You stole the heart, but 


She’s so 
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since it has done you so much good, 
I shall let you keep it. 

Wircu: But what about the valen- 
tines? One of them should have it. 

Goop Farry: I’m sure all of them 
would like you to have it. (Waves 
her wand at valentines) What do you 
say, valentines? 

VALENTINES (Bowing): Oh, yes, Good 
Fairy. Let the Witch have it. 

HorrTEnsE: By all means let her have 
it. I can see that hearts are very 
good, after all. Look what a heart 
has done for the Witch. 

Miss JANE: They walk! 

Miss Kirry: They talk! 

Satiy: Yes, we can walk and talk. 
And we thank you for giving us such 
pretty clothes. 

Miss JANE: You’re welcome. Oh, my 
goodness! They can talk. 

Wircu: Next year could I help you 
make valentines? Could I? I know 
all sorts of magic and I’d like to 
make up messages of love. 

Miss Kirry: Why, of course you can 
help. We’d love to have you. 

Goop Farry: And now it’s time for 
the valentines to go to the shop. 
Witch, suppose you lead them. 

Wircu: Oh, good. Come on, you 
lovely dear valentines, come to the 
shop. 

“Now that I have a heart all mine, 
I’d like to be a valentine. 
My magic I will turn to good, 
And love all people as I should.” 
(The Wircu takes SALLY’s hand. The 
other valentines fall in line, and all 
exit, with Miss JANE, Miss Kirry 
and the Goop Farry bringing up the 
rear.) 

THE END 
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Mass Lonelyheart’ 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mrs. FarrcHi.p, sympathetic mother 
JUNIOR, seventh-grade schemer 
Scorty, lonely ninth-grader 
Kitty, precocious young sister 
JoE MaTHEWS 
Sam FIsHER 
Britt MoyErR 
Puitip ROGERS 

ScENE 1 

Serrine: The living room of the Fair- 
child residence. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. FarrcHinp 7s reading 
while Junior, aged twelve, and Kirry, 
aged ten, are doing their homework at 
the living room table. 

Junior: Have a heart, Moms. It’s al- 
most 8:30. Can’t I please listen to 
the Gravediggers’ Program? 

Moruer: Have you finished studying 
that poem for English class? 

Junior: Gosh no! “Ode to a Grecian 
Urn.” What’s a Grecian urn any- 
how? 

Kirry (Brightly): It seems to me that 
would depend on the kind of work he 
was doing. Some Grecians must earn 
more than others. (Mrs. FarrcHILp 
and JuNIoR laugh.) 

Junior: Of all the drips I ever saw, 
you’re the moldiest. u-R-N URN... 
Not B-A-R-N. 


four lonely hearts 


*Because of the popularity of this play, it is reprinted 
here from the February, 1944 issue. 


Kirry: Well, why didn’t you spell it 
for me in the first place? How was I 
to know? 

Moruer: Never mind, Kitty, your big 
brother doesn’t know either. That’s 
why he asked the question. A Gre- 
cian urn happens to be a vase. Now 
let’s drop the subject. 

Junior: Yeah. Let’s drop it and smash 
it to smithereens. But to get back 
to the Gravediggers’ Program... . 

MorueEr: You’re not going to get back 
to the Gravediggers’ Program. You’re 
going to get back to that homework. 
Kitty has been setting you a fine ex- 
ample. She’s been working on her 
geography all evening. (Rises and 

picks up one of Kirry’s papers out of 
her geography book.) What country 
have you been working on, dear? 

Kirry (Trying vainly to rescue her 
paper): Oh, that’s nothing. That’s 
just .. . Oh, dear! 

Moru_er (Reading aloud): 

Please be my valentine, Donald 
Pierce, 

Because I love you something fierce! 

(Loud laughter from JuNrIoR.) 

Why, Kitty Fairchild! What does 

this mean? Your whole paper is 

covered with this drivel! 

I’d cross the desert on my knees 

If you, my darling, I could please! 

(More laughter from JUNIOR and signs 

of distress from Kitty.) 


ey live at Elm Street — 29, 

So come and be my valentine. 

Junior (In spasms of laughter): Oh! 
This is killing me. And you thought 
she was setting me a good example! 

Kirry: Oh shut up! Mother, please 
don’t read any more. Please! Give 
them back to me. You’re not sup- 
posed to let anyone else read your 
valentines. 

Moruer: Don’t tell me you are actu- 
ally going to send these mushy 
verses to some little boy! 

Kirry: Of course. They’re for our val- 
entine box at school. Please, Mother, 
let me finish. I have fifteen more to 
do. 

Moruer: Fifteen! Gracious Heaven! 
There are at least five or six on this 
paper. 

Kitty: I know. But there are twenty- 
one boys in our class, and I’m writ- 
ing a different valentine for each one. 

Junior: Who do you think you are 
anyway? Dorothy Lamour andHedy 
Lamarr combined? 

Moruer: I must say, that’s an ambi- 
tious program for such a little girl. 
Now when I was your age I wouldn’t 
have dreamed of sending valentines 
to twenty-one boys. 

Kirrty: It was different when you were 
young. You probably had twenty- 
one boys all lined up to send valen- 
tines to you; but in my case it’s dif- 
ferent. A girl has to get acquainted 
somehow. After all, we’ve lived here 
only three weeks, and that’s not long 
enough to get any boys to send me 
valentines. So I just made up my 
mind, I’d sort of break the ice. 

Moruer: I suppose it is hard for you 

children. Just about the time you 









begin to make friends in one school, 
your father is transferred to another 
town, and then it’s all to be done 
over again. It’s too bad. 

Junior: Aw, we get along O.K. And 
we’re not the only ones. A lot of 
families are moving around thece 
days. We just got to learn how to 
make friends and influence people, 
that’s all. 

Moruer: I’m glad you can take it in 
your stride, Junior, and you too, 
Kitty, even if I don’t entirely ap- 
prove of twenty-one valentines. I 
only wish Scotty would take a tip 
from you two youngsters. I have a 
feeling she’s been pretty miserable 
since we moved here to Adamsford. 

Juntor: Yeah, she has been sort of 
droopy lately. Where is she tonight, 
anyway? Don’t tell me she finally 
got herself a date. 

Kirry: No such luck. She went down 
to the library. Had to look up some 
school work. 

Moruer: Poor Scotty! She was so 
popular last year at Cartersville. I 
know how wretched she must be 
here. (Sound of door) 

Kirry: Sh! Here she comes, and she’ll 
be mad as hops if she thinks we’ve 
been talking about her. (Scorry, a 
pretty girl of fifteen, enters. She car- 
ries a pile of books and a hankie 
which she uses frequently, as if she 
has had a recent attack of tears or 
hay fever.) 

Scorty: Hello, everybody. I’m back. 

Junior: So we see. 

Kirry: Did you have fun? 

Scorry (Bitterly): How much fun 
could you have in the Public Li- 
brary? 
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MorHEerR: What a question, Kitty! 
Scotty didn’t go to the library for 
fun. It was a case of business — not 
pleasure. 

Scorry: A fine chance for pleasure 
there is in this dump! 

Junior: Aw, Adamsford isn’t so bad. 
Moruer: Towns are more or less alike. 
It’s the people who really matter. 
Scotty: It’s the people I’m complain- 
ing about. The people in this town 

are hateful. 

Moruer: Those are pretty strong 
words, dear. 

Scotty: Well, they are! (Sits on sofa.) 
All of them — just perfectly hateful. 
(Begins to cry.) I hate every single 
one of them, too. 

MorHer (Sitting down beside — her): 
Come, dear, tell me what’s the mat- 
ter. -You’ll feel much better if you 
just talk about it. 

Kirry: That’s what I always tell her, 
but she seems to prefer to cry about 
it. She cries more now at the age of 
fifteen than I did at the age of five. 

Moruer: That’s enough, Kitty. You 
just pack up your belongings and go 
upstairs to bed. 

Kirry: Oh, please, Mother, I didn’t 
say anything. 

Moruer: You’ve had your orders. 
Now march! I guess your sister has 
a right to cry without any criticism 
from you. 

Junior: She means it, Sis. You better 
scram. 

Kirry (Flouncing out): Very well, I'll 
go. But I still think it’s sabotage. 

(Exit Kirry.) 

Moruer: Now, Scotty. Let’s talk this 

thing over. What in the world has 

happened? 





Scotty (Between sobs): Oh, it’s really 
nothing. It’s just that our class is 
having a Valentine party next 
Tuesday. 

Junior: Criminy! Is that all? 

Scotty: That’s enough to make me 
miserable, ’cause I don’t have a 
single, solitary soul to go with. 

Moruer: Couldn’t you go with some 
of the girls in your homeroom? 

Scotty: No, they all have dates. At 
least all the nice ones. And they 
keep talking about what they’re 
going to wear and what they’re 
going to do. It’s awful. There was a 
crowd of them at the library tonight 
and one of them even had the nerve 
to ask me if I were going. 

Moruer: What did you say? 

Scorry: What could I say? I just pre- 
tended I wasn’t interested in such 
small-town stuff. 

Moruer: But, Scotty, that’s all wrong. 
No wonder the girls won’t ask you to 
go places with them if you take an 
attitude like that. They’ll think you 
are uppity or snobbish. 

Scotty: I don’t care what they think 
now. I tried to be friendly; but they 
all have their own gang and they 
don’t seem to take in outsiders. 

Moruer: I know. Girls can be pretty 
cruel — that is, till you get to know 
them. 

Junior: Fellows aren’t that way. I 
know a lot of good guys. 

Scorry: I wish I did. But the boys 
around here are as bad as the girls. 
They won’t take you any place un- 
less they see you at a party or some- 
thing and how are you going to get 

to a party, if you don’t have some- 

body to take you in the first place? 





Moruer: I see what you mean. You 
sort of have to get started. After 
that, it’s easy for any reasonably at- 
tractive girl to get some attention. 

Scorry: Sure, that’s it; but how am I 
going to get started if nobody ever 
asks me to go any place? 

Mortuer: Where is this Valentine 
party to be held? 

Scotty: At the school gym, and it’s 
going to be darling. The girls are 
decorating the whole place with red 
and white hearts and in the center 
there’s going to be a tremendous 
paper heart that opens and spills out 
favors all over the dance floor. 

Junior: Good night! Are they gonna 
have dancing? 

Scotry: Of course. It’s to be a real 
grown-up party, and they’re having 
punch and everything. Oh, Mother, 
can’t you think of something? I 
want to go so badly. 

Moruer: Of course you do, dear. I 
know just how you feel. Now, 
listen, Scotty, I do have a suggestion. 
You might not take to it at first but— 

Scorry: Oh, Mother, I’ll do anything, 
simply anything, to get to that Val- 
entine party. 

MorueEr: Well, then, dear, consider it 
settled. You can go with Junior. 

Scorty (In horror): Junior! 

Junior: Oh, no. Not me. I’m not 
goin’ to any old dancing party. No, 
sir, that’s out. 

Mortuer: Now, Junior, don’t argue. 
There’s no reason why you can’t 
take your sister to a Valentine party. 
After all, you’re in the same school. 

Scotty: But, Mother, Junior’s only a 
seventh-grader. I wouldn’t be 

caught dead with a seventh-grader! 


Junior: What do you mean, you 
wouldn’t be caught dead with a 

' geventh-grader? What’s the matter 
with a seventh-grader? They’re just 
as good as those drippy old ninth- 
graders. 

Moruer: Junior, stop arguing and 
keep still a minute. You certainly 
wouldn’t be so mean as to refuse to 
take your sister out for one evening. 

Scotty: But, Mother, I don’t want to 
go with him. He’s too little. 

Junior: Who’s too little? 

Scorry: You are. (Stands up.) Look at 
us. Wouldn’t we be a fine-looking 
couple! They’d all say I was a 
cradle-snatcher. _ 

Junior: Well, don’t have a sunstroke 
over it, ‘cause I’m not going, and 
that’s flat. 

Mortuer: Now don’t be so decided, 
Junior. You'll do as you're told. 
Remember, you aren’t the head of 
this household. There are a few 
things that parents have a right to 
expect of their children. 

JuntIor: Sure, but this isn’t one of ’em. 
Holy Smokes, Mom, a guy has his 
pride. What would the other kids 
say if I showed up at a dancing party 
and with my sister, of all people? 

Moruer: I don’t see anything terrible 
about it. In my day it was con- 
sidered good taste for a brother to 
take his sister to a dance. 

Scotty: Honestly, Mother, I’d sooner 
stay home than go with Junior. 

Moruer: But don’t you see, Scotty? 
This would get you started. After 
the other boys see you at the party 
and see how well you dance, then 
they'll be more likely to invite you 

to other parties. 
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Scorry: But on the other hand, they’d 
all know I was pretty hard pushed to 
go to a dance with my own brother. 

Junior: Hey, I resent that. Plenty of 
worse things could happen to you. I 
guess when it comes to that, I can 
dance as well as other guys. 

Moruer: Of course you can, dear, and 
I’m sure after you got started you’d 
have a good time. After all, you 
wouldn’t have to dance together all 
evening. You’d have a chance to 
meet other girls and exchange dances. 

Junior: But I don’t want to dance, not 
with Scotty or with anybody else. 
Dancing’s sissy. I don’t like it. I 
only went to dancing school in the 
first place because you made me. 

Moruer: Well, I’m sorry to sound like 
an autocratic parent, Junior, but 
I’m afraid this is also a case of mak- 
ing you. I think it’s really important 
for Scotty to get to this dance and I 
don’t see any other way out of it 
except for you to take her. 

Scorry: But, Mother, I don’t want to 
go with him. I honestly don’t. 

Moruer: Let’s not argue about it any 
more tonight. Come on, Scotty, you 
and I will go upstairs and see if 
there’s any possibility of making 
over your blue taffeta between now 
and Tuesday. 

Scorry: But, Mother .. . 

Mortuer: No more arguments tonight. 

Junior: But Mother .. . 

Motuer: Junior! Not another word. 
Remember your father comes home 
tomorrow and there’s that little 
matter of the unexcused absence 
from school last Thursday after- 
noon. 


Junior: Mother! You wouldn’t tell 


him about that! You said we settled 
that one out of court. 

Moruer: Did I? Well, we’ll talk about 
it after you’ve taken Sister to the 
dance, shall we? 

Junior: But, Mother, that’s black- 
mail! That’s a criminal offense... 
That’s threatening your own child. .. 

Moruer: Come on, Scotty, let’s go up- 
stairs. (Exit Moruer and Scorry. 
Junior, left alone in the living room, 
goes into a state of frantic rage. He 
kicks a rug, seizes his hair in both 
hands, finally collapses into a chair at 
the living room table and pounds his 
fist on the flat surface.) 

Junior: Of all the low-down tricks! 
And to think my own mother would 
threaten me like this! And all for 
that boy-crazy sister of mine. Good 
night! Why can’t she be like other 
girls? Every other girl in the ninth 
grade can get herself a date for this 
old dance, all except my sister, and 
I’ve got to be the goat. Well, I won’t 
do it! And that’s that! But on the 
other hand, if Dad ever finds out 
about that hooky business . . . oh, 
why was I ever born? Why does 
there have to be such a thing as Val- 
entine’s Day anyhow? (Unconsciously 
he has picked up one of Kirry’s 
poems.) Valentines — slushy-mushy 
poems. 

“T live at Elm Street — 29 

So come and be my valentine.” 

Of all the idiotic lame-brained, crack- 
pot ...say... wait a minute! By 
golly, I think I have an idea... . “I 
live at Elm Street — 29, So come and 
be my valentine.’ Gee willikins! I 
believe my dear little sister really 
has something here. Maybe with a 
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little inspiration and perspiration, I 
can improve on her original idea. Let 
me think. (Takes sheet of paper and 
chews pencil for a second or two in 
deep thought.) Wonder what rhymes 
with blue. Let me see .. . true, do, 
two, through, new, you . . . That’s 
it, “you.” (Writes busily) There! 
that should fix everything! Now all 
I need is a good name, something 
romantic and lovesick. (Calling) 
Hey! Moms! Where’s the evening 
paper? 

Moruer (From off stage): On the radio 
table, I think. 

JUNIOR (Getting paper): I’ll get a name 
out of the “Advice to the Lovelorn”’ 
column. Here it is. ‘Blue Eyes.” 


“Brown Eyes.” Nope, they won’t 
do. “Anxious.” That sounds too 
middle-aged. ‘“Army-Brat.’”’ Ha! 


She’s a brat all right, but we’re not 
army folks. Oh, boy! Here’s a good 
one. “Miss LONELYHEART!” That’s 
a killer-diller. (Begins to write.) 

Moruer (Calling jrom offstage) : Junior! 
Come up here a minute, dear. I 
want you to see something. 

Junior: In a minute, Mother, I’m 
writing something. (Pause then he 
chuckles to himself) Miss Lonely- 
heart! Oh, Sister Mine, you’re 
gonna get a Valentine! And how! 

CURTAIN 
+ a * * 
ScENE 2 

Serrine: Same as Scene 1, the following 
Tuesday evening. 

Ar Rise: Scorty, dressed for the party, 
is putting JUNIOR through a few prac- 
tice steps to a jitterbug record. Mrs. 
FatrcHiLp looks on with interest, but 
Kirry pretends to be too deeply inter- 


ested in a book to pay any attention tp 
such foolishness. 

Moruer: I must say Junior’s catching 
on fine. You'll make a nice-looking 
couple. 

Krrry: A nice-looking couple of dopes, 
if you ask me. 

Moruer: Nobody did ask you, dear, 
so just go on with your reading. 

Krrry: I'll be glad to. My goodness, 





I’m thankful I can spend a quiet 


evening at home and not have to | 
jump around like that wearing my- 


self down to a nub. 


Scotty (As she takes off the record): | 


That wasn’t bad, Junior. Now let’s 


try a slow number, just to see if you | 


get the hang of it. 

Junior: Aw, skip it, can’t you? I’ll be 
worn out before I ever get to the old 
party. 

MoruHErR: Now remember, Junior, the 
whole object of this party is to help 
Scotty meet some nice boys — help 
her to get acquainted. So it’s up to 
you to see that she has plenty of 
partners. 

Scorry: Oh, Mother, you sound as if 
he’ll have to drag the boys over to me 
by main force. 

Juntor: I’ll do the best I can, but I 
won’t promise too much in the way 
of results. 

Moruer: That’s something anyhow. 
I’m glad to see you’re changing your 
attitude about this party. 

Junror: Oh, well, maybe it won’t be 80 
bad. Maybe something’ll happen 
that I won’t have to go...er...0 
— Ce 

Scorry: What do you mean? 

Moruer: That’s a strange way to talk. 
Just what are you hinting at? 
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Junior: Oh, nothing . . . nothing at all. 
Lots of things happen to make people 
change their plans sometimes. 

Moruer: Like what for instance. 

Juntor: Oh, like . . . like . . . Well, I 
don’t know exactly . . . like getting 
company or having a bad storm. . . 
But honestly I didn’t mean any- 
thing special. I guest it was just 
wishful thinking. (Starts victrola.) 
Come on, Sis, let’s cut a rug. Bet 
you can’t do this one. (Does an elab- 
orate jitterbug step. Doorbell rings.) 


Kirry: That’s probably for me. I'll 
go. 
Junior: No...no. Stay right where 


you are. I’ll go. It might be for me. 
You never can tell. (Dashes out.) 

Kirry: That boy slays me. . . he hon- 
estly does. 

MoruErR: Scotty, you better get your 
coat and bag. It’s time you were 
getting started. 

Scorry: Oh, Mother, do you honestly 
think it will turn out all right? 
Junior is so... Oh, I don’t know... 
so sort of unpredictable. You just 
can’t ever tell what he’s likely to do. 

Junior (Loudly offstage): Why, Joe 
Mathews! Of all people! Where did 
you come from? Am I ever glad to 
see you! Come in... Come in. I 
want you to meet the folks. (JuNIoR 
enters with a tall, nice-looking boy 
whom he introduces with great en- 
thusiasm.) Mother, this is a friend of 
mine, Joe Mathews. 

Moruer: How do you do? 

Joz: Good evening! 

Junior: The bookworm on the sofa is 
my kid sister, Kitty, and the 
glamour girl over there is my other 
sister, Scotty. 


Jor: How do you do. 

Kitty (Primly): How do you do. 

Scotry: Hello, Joe, I think I’ve seen 
you from a distance in assembly. 

Junior: Sure. Joe goes to our school, 
but he’s new in town so I guess 
that’s why you’ve never met each 
other. In fact, that’s why he dropped 
in tonight. He doesn’t know very 
many people here and this being 
Valentine Day, he’s sort of looking 


for something to do or...er. 
some place to go! Isn’t that about 
right, Joe? 


Jor (A bit embarrassed): Er... why... 
yes... that’s about right. 

Moruer: Well, you are certainly wel- 
come. Is your father working here, 
Joe? 

Jor: Yes, ma’am. We moved here 
from Illinois and it’s sort of hard to 
get acquainted. At least I’ve found 
it that way. 

Scotty: So have I. All the kids at 
school seem to have their own gang. 

Junior: I was just gonna mention 
there’s a dance up at school tonight, 
maybe... 

Mortuer (Firmly): Junior! 

Scotty: Junior! 

Junior: Well . . . I was just gonna 
mention it! (Doorbell) Gee whiz! The 
doorbell. Excuse me, folks. I’m the 
doortender tonight. (Ezits.) 

Moruer: Sit down, Joe, and let’s get 
acquainted. What course are you 
taking at school? 

Jor (Sits): I’m one of those scientific 
bugs . . . interested in chemicals and 
all that stuff. 

Scotty: I like that too, but Daddy had 
a notion I should take Latin so I’m 
in a Classical section. 








Junior (Loudly offstage): Well .. . 
well . . . well! Good old Sam Fisher! 
You're a sight for sore eyes. Come 
right in and meet the family. (Enters 
with another boy, a big, broad- 
shouldered lad, shy and a trifle 
awkward.) Mother, this is a friend of 
mine, Sam Fisher. He’s a new guy 
in town, too. Sam, these are my two 
sisters, Kitty and Scotty, and maybe 
you have already met Joe Mathews. 
(All acknowledge introductions.) Sam 
just couldn’t imagine spending Val- 
entine evening alone, so he dropped 
in to see us. Wasn’t that swell? 

Moruer: Yes, indeed. Sit down, Sam. 
How long have you been living in 
Adamsford? 

Sam: Only about two weeks. We came 
from Tennessee and the folks up 
hereabouts aren’t very friendly-like. 
’Pears like they give a body the cold 
shoulder. 

Scorrty: I’ll say they do. I feel as if I 
had been packed in dry ice ever 
since we moved here. 

Sam: Same here, Miss, er...uh... 

Scorry: Oh, just call me Scotty. I 
think I’ve seen you several times in 
the library. 

Sam: You sure have. And I’ve seen 
you too, but gosh . . . well, I’ve been 
sort of scared to speak to strangers 
since we came up here. I don’t know 
what’s got into me. 

Jor: I know the feeling. You’d like to 
talk only your tongue seems to be 
paralyzed. (All laugh.) 

Moruer: Well now that you are begin- 
ning to know each other your 
tongues will loosen up in no time. 

Junior: Yeah, and do you know 


good dance band to loosen you up 
all over. I hear they’re havin’ the 
Sunlight Serenaders up at school to- 
night to play for the Valentine dance. 
Now those fellows are right on the 
beam. I’m not so keen on dancing 
myself, but you older kids who go in 
for that sort of thing shouldn’t miss 
out on that Valentine party. 

Kitrry: My goodness, Junior, you’re 
anything but “subtile.’” You make 
your hints as broad as a barn door. 

Moruer: Kitty! Don’t interrupt. 

Krirry: My goodness, I wasn’t inter- 
rupting, but anybody with half an 
eye could see what Junior’s up to. 

Mortuer: Kitty, that will do. 

Scorry: Do either of you boys have 
any little sisters at home? 

Jor: Oh, sure. I got two of ’em. One’s 
just about her age too. 

Kirry: Sure. I know her. 
Mathews; she’s in my room. 

Scorry: Well, isn’t that just ducky? 
(Doorbell.) 

Moruer: Honestly, I’ve never seen the 
equal of the way that doorbell has 
been ringing tonight! Junior, I guess 
you'll have to answer it again. 

Junior: With pleasure. (Ezits.) 

Sam: I’ll say one thing for your brother, 
Scotty, he sure is a lot more anxious 
to run to the door and do little things 
like that around the house than my 
brother is. 

Kitty: Well, don’t think he’s always 
like this! 

Moruer: No, I must agree Junior 
seems on his extra special behavior 
tonight. 

Scorry: For which let us all be thank- 
ful. (Laughs) 


Ellen 


somethin’? There’s nothing like a Krrry: Mother, don’t you think it’s 4 
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little queer that Junior is suddenly 

crashing through with so many 

friends? Who is it this time? 

Junior (Offstage): Hello, there, Bill 
Moyer. Where have you been keep- 
ing yourself? Can you imagine this? 
Popping in here on Valentine night 
just as big as life. You’re lucky to 
find us all at home. Come right in 
and meet the folks. (Enters with 
another rather shy ninth-grade boy.) 
Mother, here’s a fellow I want you to 
meet. Bill Moyer, and take it from 
me, he’s one of the best. 

Morser: I’m always glad to meet a 
friend of Junior’s. 

Bri: How do you do, Mrs. Fairchild. 

Junior: And this is Kitty, and my 
sister, Scotty. 

Giris: How do you do. 

Junior: And that’s old Sam Fisher 
over there and Joe Mathews holding 
down the sofa. I always wanted you 
guys to know each other. (Boys 
acknowledge introduction.) 

Scorry: I believe we’re in the same 
English class, aren’t we? 

Bitu: I guess we are. We only moved 
here three days ago, and I have 
hardly had time to look around and 
see who’s who and what’s what. 

Kirry: Three days! Then how in the 
world did you ever get to know 
Junior? 

Junior: Oh, that’s easy, my girl. Your 
big brother gets around plenty fast. 
After all I couldn’t have an old 
friend like Bill here sitting at home 
all by himself on Valentine night 
and especially when there’s a dance 
on up at school. 

Krrry: There it is again, Mother, that 

dance business. 





Moruer: Be quiet, Kitty. 

Brit: Do you like to dance, Junior? 

Junior: Who? Me? Heck, no, but 
dancing’s a fine thing for those who 
like it, especially for the ninth- 
graders. They seem to get a big kick 
out of it. The dance begins a little 
after eight, but you could drop in 
any time you wanted to. 

Scorry: Junior, can’t you see that no- 
body wants to talk about that dance. 

Junior: But I thought that you... 
well, my goodness, how was I to 
know you changed your mind? 
(Phone) 

Kirry: I'll answer it. Junior’s too busy 
tending to the doorbell to be both- 
ered with the telephone too. 

Moruer: Yes, this has been a busy 
household this evening. 

Kirry: Hello... Yes... Yes, this is 29 
Elm Street. Who? Who did you 
say? I’m sorry .. . I thought you 
said Miss Lonelyheart. . . . What? 
You did say Miss Lonelyheart? Oh, 
(Laugh) there must be some mistake. 
Somebody has been kidding you. 
There’s nobody here by that name. 

Junior (Showing extreme alarm): Here, 
here, Kitty, let me take that call. I 
think that’s for me. 

Kirry: Don’t be silly. It’s somebody 
calling Miss Lonelyheart. That 
couldn’t possibly be you. (T’o phone) 
No, excuse me, please, I was just 
talking to my brother. No, you 
must have the wrong number. I’m 
sorry, goodbye. (Hangs up.) 

Junior: Why wouldn’t you give me 
that phone? 

Kirry: Because it didn’t concern you. 
Gee... that was funny. Some fellow 
asked if this was twenty-nine Elm 





Street and when I said, “yes,’”’ he 
wanted to know if Miss Lonelyheart 
lived here. (All laugh but boys look 
uncomfortable, especially JUNIOR.) 

Moruer: Isn’t that silly? I wonder 
what he could have meant or whom 
he was looking for. 

Krrry: But the funniest part was that 
he had our correct address. Say, 
Junior, why did you want to take 
that call? What do you know about 
this? 

Junior: Why — er — nothing. Not a 
thing. (Doorbell) 

Moruer: This is getting mighty mys- 
terious. I think I’ll go to the door 
myself this time. 

Junior: Oh, no, Mother, please. You 
just sit still. It’s probably ... 

Kirry: Probably another one of your 
unexpected friends. 

Junior: And what is so funny about 
that? Can’t a fellow have a few 
friends? 

Scorry: Of course, but I must say I 
never knew you had so many. 

Junior (Defianily): Well, I have, see. 
And as a matter of fact, I was expect- 
ing someone else. (A boy suddenly 
appears in the doorway. He carries 
his hat in one hand, a jolded news- 
paper in the other.) 

Junior (Weakly): See, what did I tell 
you? 

Moruer: And just who is this, Junior? 

Junior: Well, I — er — uh — for the 
moment I just can’t think of his 
name... 

Puitip: My name is Philip Rogers, 
and I do hope you will excuse me for 
bursting in on you like this. I rang 
but no one answered and as the door 
was ajar, I just thought I’d step in. 


Mortuer: That’s quite all right, young 
man. Are you a friend of Junior’s by 
any chance? 

Junior: Oh, yes, sure we're friends. 

Puiuip: Why, er, no, I’m sorry, but I 
am afraid I don’t know you. Maybe 
you have me confused with some- 
body else. People tell me I have one 
of those faces that come in large 
numbers. You see, I just came to 
see about the advertisement. 

Scorry: Advertisement? What ad- 
vertisement? 

Moruer: Oh, dear me. He’s come to 
see about the bicycle we had ad- 
vertised last week. 

Junior: Sure. That’s it. Well, I’m 
awfully sorry, old man, but that’s 
sold. Sold it last Wednesday .. . or 
was it Thursday, Moms? 

Puiuip: Oh, no, it wasn’t the bicycle. 
It was the Valentine ad. 

Scorry and Moruer: Valentine ad? 

MorueEr: What in the world are you 
talking about? 

Junior: Gee whiz, Mother. I just re- 
membered. I have a book I must re- 
turn to the library tonight. It’s 
overdue. I’ll be right back. 

Moruer: Oh, no you don’t. No li- 
brary for you, young man. You 
stay right here till we solve this little 
mystery. 

Kirty: Looks to me like it might turn 
out to be a murder mystery with 
Junior as the victim. 

Scorry: Oh, this is terrible. Mother, I 
think Junior has been up to some- 
thing dreadful. 

Puiip: Oh, I don’t think it’s dreadful. 
In fact it’s the most exciting thing 
that’s happened to me since I came 
to Adamsford four weeks ago. I take 
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it you are Miss Lonelyheart. 

Scorry: Miss Lonelyheart? I don’t 
understand this at all. My name is 
Scotty Fairchild. 

Puitie: Gosh, that’s a lovely name. 
Of course, I knew your real name 
wouldn’t be Miss Lonelyheart, but 
it does have a lovely sound and it 
looks well in print. 

Morser: In print? Young man, 
you’re driving me crazy. I command 
you to stop this beating around the 
bush and explain yourself. 

Puitip (Handing her the paper): I’m 
not beating around the bush, Mrs. 
Fairchild. I’m just trying to tell 
you that I saw your daughter’s ad in 
the paper and dropped in to see 
what was cooking, as the fellows say. 
See — there it is in the Lovelorn 
Column, the first one. 

MorHerR (Reading): “Attention all 

Newcomers to the Ninth-grade of 

Stanford High — 

If you’re a stranger in this town, 

And all the girls have turned you 
down, 

If you are sad and feeling blue 

’Cause no one ever talks to you, 

Just come to Elm Street, twenty- 


nine, 
And I will be your Valentine. 
Signed, 
Miss Lonelyheart.”’ 


(MorHER stands in stricken silence. 
Kirry laughs and Scorry begins to 
cry.) 

Scorry: Oh, this is terrible. I’ll die of 
humiliation. Oh, Junior, how could 
you do such a thing? 

Moruer: Harold Madison Fairchild, 
did you put this dreadful piece in 
the paper? 
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JuNIoR: Oh my goodness! I’ll have to 
tell the whole business. Sure, I put 
it in the paper, but it was a good 
deed, not a criminal offense. 

Morner: Your father will be the 
judge of that, young man. 

Junior: But, Mother, please. After 
all, we have company. Lots of it. 

Moruer: Yes, and I am sure that we 
owe all of them an apology. (To 
boys) I am sure neither my daughter 
nor myself can be held responsible 
for this piece of outlandish foolish- 
ness. 

Jore: Oh, don’t feel so bad about it, 
Mrs. Fairchild. This is the first 
home I’ve visited since my folks 
moved here. After all, it’s been a lot 
of fun. 

Scorry (Still crying): Yes, fun at my 
expense. 

Sam: Oh, no, Scotty. Don’t take it like 
that. We’re all in the same boat. 
Why, I was so gol-darned lonesome 
last night I’d have advertised in six 
papers if I had only had brains 
enough to think of it. 

Junior: Thanks, Pal. 

Biuu: And me too. This moving around 
has been getting me down. Why, I 
haven’t been to any parties or had 
any dates for ages, and when I saw 
that ad in this evening’s paper, it 
looked to me like a first-class Valen- 
tine adventure. 

Puiip: That’s the way it struck me, 
too. I even went so far as to get the 
telephone number of this address, 
but I didn’t get any satisfaction over 
the phone. I guess maybe your 
maid answered. 

Kitty: Maid nothing. That was me. 
I mean “I.” All I said was that we 


didn’t have any Miss Lonelyheart. 

Scotty: But we did. I'll admit I’ve 
been a flat failure at making friends 
in this town. That’s why Mother 
was making Junior take me to the 
dance tonight. 

Junior: Sure. I only did what I did in 
self-defense. 

Kirry (Laughing): You know, Mother, 
I think it was pretty smart of Junior. 
He got Scotty acquainted with a lot 
of nice boys without going to the old 
dance at all — and he used my poem. 
That part about “Elm Street twenty- 
nine’’ was from one of the valentines 
I wrote. 

Moruer: This whole Valentine busi- 
ness has given me a headache. Junior, 
I don’t know what to say to you. 
You’re a disgrace to the family. 

Jor: Maybe he’s just a good publicity 
man. Have a heart, Mrs. Fairchild, 
let us stay here and spend the eve- 
ning, won’t you? 

Sam: We won’t promise to be quiet but 
we won’t break any of the furniture 
or anything like that. 

Bru: Golly, Mrs. Fairchild, you'll be 
our fairy godmother if you’ll let us 
stay. After all, it’s no crime to 
answer an advertisement... . 

Kirry: And they could go to the 
dance, after all. 

Scorry: Don’t mention that awful 
dance again. I’d rather have a party 
here at home. 

Moruer: A party? With four boys and 
one girl? That looks to me like a 
one-sided affair. 

Kirrty: Gee, it’s a wonder to me Junior 
didn’t think of that. Didn’t you ad- 
vertise for any girls, Junior? 

Junior: No, I just figured that the 
first guy who answered the ad could 











take Sis to the dance, and I’d get rid 
of the rest of the applicants. That’s 
why I was so anxious to meet every 
one of them in the hall, so I could get 
their names and steer them in here 
before they could say anything in- 
criminating. I sorta had a hunch 
Mother and Scotty wouldn’t think 
much of the advertising idea. 


Moruer: You were right about that. 
But since you boys have put up such 
a plea, I don’t have the heart to turn 
you out without some kind of party, 
If you can think of some other girls 
to invite, I guess Kitty and I could 
rustle some refreshments and you 
could play the victrola and dance to 
your hearts’ content. 

Scorry: Oh, Mother, that would be 
marvelous! 

Jor: I know a girl in our home-room 
who has just moved to town. Her 
name is Esther Ryan. 

Junior: Sure, I know her too. She 
lives on Emerson Street. Let me 
call her up. 

Morue_r: I’ve had enough of your pro- 
motion tactics for one evening, 
Junior. From now on, you keep out 
of things. I'll call up Mrs. Ryan 
and explain that we are having 4 
little party at our house for some of 
the young people who have just 
moved to town. Maybe she'll let 
Esther come. 

Scotty: That’s a swell idea. I can 
think of a couple of new girls in my 
own section. I guess if I hadn’t been 
so selfish I would have realized they 
were as lonely and homesick as I’ve 
been. 

Puitip: We new guys better stick to- 
gether. 
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In convenient 
book form— 


On Stage for 
Teen-Agers 


by Helen Louise Miller 


22 gay, rollicking comedies—all royalty- 
free. These plays can be produced 
successfuly without elaborate staging 
or costumes and are, therefore, ideal 
for schools and small drama groups. 
The author has captured the youthful 
buoyancy of this age level. Her amus- 
ing situations, believable characters, 
and sparkling dialogue reflect the 
varied interests of today’s young 
people. Included in this collection are 
12 general comedies and 10 holiday 
comedies. Teachers, drama directors 
and their pupils will find these modern 
comedies fascinating to read and fun to 
produce. Junior High and High School. 

432 pages; $3.50 


Special Plays for 
Special Days 


by Mildred Hark and 
Noel McQueen 


24 non-royalty, one-act holiday plays 
which are easy for young people to pro- 
duce. The plays for national holidays 
are historically accurate but not dull or 
stodgy; the plays about special days 
are spritely and amusing. The real 
characters and lively plots in these 
plays will make young actors and 
young audiences aware of the sig- 
nificance of our holidays and at the 
same time will interest and delight 
them. Both traditional and modern 
plays are included for all major holi- 
days. Intermediate and Junior High. 
397 pages; $3.00 


at your bookstore or postpaid from 


PLAYS, INC. 
Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











Junior: You might organize a Lonely- 
heart Club. 

Scorry: No more Lonelyhearts after 
tonight. We have a gang of our own 
now. 

Morue_er: Well, how about taking your 
gang down to the game room while I 
do some phoning? 

Sam: Gee, Mrs. Fairchild, you’re swell 
to let us stay. 

Boys: I’ll say she is! (The whole gang 
exits singing, ‘For she’s a jolly good 
fellow.”” Kirry and Junior follow at 
the end of the line, but Mrs. Fatr- 
CHILD sees JUNIOR in time to call him 
back.) 

Moruer: Junior, you come back here. 

Junior: Aw, gee, Moms, have a heart. 
After all, this is Valentine’s Day. 

Moruer: Honestly, Junior, I don’t 
know whether to kick you or kiss 
you; you are the limit. 

Junior: Aw, well . . . I guess I was 
taking a chance, but after all, we 
can’t have an Old Maid in the 
family. 

Moruer (Laughing): She’s hardly an 
old maid at 15, Junior. Oh, dear, I 
wonder how I'll live through it, 
when you begin to take an interest in 
girls. 

Junior: Nix on that stuff, Moms. 
After tonight, there’s only one val- 
entine for me, and you are it. (He 
grabs his MoruHER around the waist 
and swings her around in a dizzy 
whirl as she keeps screaming, ‘‘Junior, 
Junior, let me go! Junior, do you 
hear me?” Quick curtain.) 

THE END 


CRGLITD 





Part Five 





Production Notes 





Goop Enovues ror LINCOLN 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. When Beth is 
brought in by Mr. Cameron she has on a 
coat over her pajamas. 

Properties: Books, dishes of candy. 

Setting: The living room of the Cameron 
home. The furnishings are attractive and 
comfortable. Upstage center is a couch. 
Other chairs and tables with lamps are 
placed about room. Bookcases, pictures, 
and a desk complete the furnishings. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Ay, THere’s THE Rvs 

Characters: 8 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Paul wears a Confederate uniform. 
Lincoln’s guards and soldiers wear Union 
uniforms. All the other characters are 
dressed in suitable costumes of the Civil 
War period. 

Properties: Physician’s case, envelope, piece of 
paper, tt notebook, handkerchief. 

Setting: The living room of the Carter home in 
Richmond, Va. U; center is a large 
fireplace, and on the mantel over the fire- 
place there is a photograph of a man. On 
each side of the fireplace are large windows. 
A sofa is placed near one of the windows, 
and near the sofa is a small table. On the 
table is a vase filled with flowers. Other 
chairs and tables are placed around the 
room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Happy Hearts 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Ruth and Professor 
Stafford wear hats and coats when they 
enter. 

Properties: Magazine, red paper, hearts, 
pa, scissors, packages, handkerchief, 

rown paper bag, odd-shaped package, long 
white box, dark red tie with white design, 
paints, crayons, brief case, file cards, papers, 
tooth brush, heart-sha box of candy, 
square box of candy, bill, greeting cards in 
paper bag, pen, gift wrapping, valentines. 

Setting: The living room of Professor Stafford’s 
home. The room is comfortably furnished 
with easy chairs at left and right with small 
tables near them. There is a table or desk 
against the _— wall with a drawer large 
enough to hold two boxes of candy. A card 
table is set upstage left with two straight 
chairs in back of it. On the card table is a 
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box of material for making valentines 
Lamps, books. and pictures complete the 
furnishings. Exit at right leads to the front 
hall, exit at left to the rest of the house. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
Corn MEAL AND Poetry 


Characters: 2 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are dressed in appro- 
priate costumes of the colonial period. 

Properties: Paper, pen. 

Setting: The sitting room in the home of 
Martha Custis. Downstage center is a sofa, 
and near the sofa a table. On the table are 
a few books and papers. A chair is placed 
near the table, and another chair is down- 
stage left. Other tables, chairs and book- 
cases may be placed around the room. The 
room is simple but charming and contains 
furniture of the colonial period. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Lincotn UMBRELLA 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Scene 1: Books, large black um- 
brella. Scene 2: Papers, photographs, 
speaker’s stand, chairs. 

Setting: Scene 1: The sidewalk in front of a 
public school. This may be played before 
the curtain. Scene 2: The stage of an as 
sembly hall in a school. The stage faces 
towards the audience. At right center is a 
table with old papers and photographs 
on it. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Hearts, TARTS AND VALENTINES 
Characters: 6 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The Reader wears everyday cloth- 
ing. All the rest of the characters are 
dressed in appropriate fairy tale costumes 
with hearts on them. 

Pr ies: Book of fairy tales, megaphone, 
platter covered with napkin, piece of lace, 
envelopes, valentines, plate of tarts. 

Setting: The kingdom of the King and Queen 
of Hearts. o furnishi are necessary 
except a throne upstage centergfor the 


King. ; 
Lighting: No special effects. 
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Express To VALLEY Force 
Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 
Payne 25 minutes. 
dressed in appro- 


ostumes: All characters are 
— costumes of the Revolutionary 


: Scene 1: Knitting, cu » Saucers, 
= ‘etlery, tea kettle. Soene 2: : Mini- 


batting: ite Kitchen of the Heather Inn. At 
rear center is a door leading to the yard. 
yt tug pA ty eh 
t is a e in 
Stucke and before the fireplace is a 
bench. At right of fireplace is a —_ 
cabinet. Downstage center is a large tab 
with four chairs around it. Near the table 
is a rocking chair. Door at left leads to 
rest of house. On rear wall are hooks for 


clothing. 
Lipktneg:'No special effects. 


In Honor or WASHINGTON 
Geet: 3 male; 2 female; male and female 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: All the characters except Washing- 
ton wear modern dress. Washington wears 
a costume of the Revolutio: period: 
white, tight knee breeches, light blue waist- 
coat and full long skirted coat of dark blue. 
White ruffles show above the - of the 
— and also at the wrists. Wash- 
ington’s hair is powdered a worn in @ 
braid with a black ribbon at the top of it. 
Properties: Hand truck, books, pens, note 
paper, cherry pie, plate, fork. 
ing: ‘A corner of the book section of a large 
department store. On the walls are some 
posters reading: “Autographing party to- 
nafs Get your copy of George oe 
by Charles King. cherry pie.” 
is a short counter upstage center with a 
cash register and stacks of books on it. 
Ce peta ay Ay tye shed gy 
onpese to be the same book.) A 
foe, he de the book are placed so that the 
cover with the title shows. At downstage 
left is a small desk facing downstage center. 
An armchair is near the desk. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


Wasuinaton’s Gotp Butron 
Characters: 2 male; 6 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: All characters are dressed in appro- 
priate costumes of the Revolutionary 


Properties: Doll, butto 
Setting: The sitting nao of the Washington 
mansion in New York City. At center is 


a large sofa, and near the are two stools. 
Chairs, of the period 


, and 
may be placed around the room, and 


crimson a hung at the windows. The 
room should be simply furnished, with just 
a few el + touches 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Brrtapay Girt 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the characters are dressed in 
appropriate costumes of the Civil War days. 

Properties: Broom, stuffed cat. 

Setting: A street in Washington, D. C. At 
the front of the stage at left is a tree. A 
stuffed cat is sitting on one of the branches. 
A picket fence may be used to indicate the 
yard, and a few bushes or shrubs may be 
placed near the fence. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Miss LONELYHEART 

Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The characters are dressed in 
everyday, modern clothes. For Scene 2 

P Scotty wane - blue taffeta. i, 
roperties: Books, paper, pencil, newspaper, 
hankie, victrola and records telephone. 

Setting: A typical American room¥in 
which there are a number of c lounge 
and a straight-backed sofa, a few end tables, 
lamps, etc., etc. On one of these tables is a 
victrola and a pile of records. Against the 
wall is a desk. At right is door leading into 
reception hall. At left is door leading to 
rest of house. Thereis a table visible in the 
reception hall on which is a telephone. 

Lighting: None required. 











PLAYBOOKS 
Do You Know That... 


> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the | 
en published in PLAYS for use 
yy members of the cast. 
=-> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 
«> We can sup pply you with copies of 
ae from both current and past 


Each playbook costs costs only 15 cents. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 
To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 
' When entries loons on name under which 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 






























p L AY for Special Occasions 


in January and February 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special s in this iseue, subscribers may also obtain 


plays from previous issues for the following events 





February 12th — Lineoln's Birthday 
Guory Roap (Junior and Semor High). January, 1946 
Tux Missing “Linc” (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 
Ase Lincoun anv Litre Joz (Junior and Senior High). January, 1947 
Pin-Up Pars (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 
Tae Lincotn Heart (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 
Lincoin Sars Farrwe1t (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 
Worrts His Sart (Junior and Senior High). January, 1949 
Lrvine Ur ro Lincoin (For Intermediates). January, 1948 
A Lerrezr To Linco.n (For Intermediates). January, 1946 
Presipent Linco.n’s Cartpren (For Intermediates). February, 1945 
Mr. Lincoin’s Grave (Radio Play). January, 1944 


February 14th — Valentine's Day 
A Cuanoz or Hearts (Junior and Senior High). February, 1949 
Comic Vatzntine (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Say Ir Wirn Fiowers (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 
A Gams or Hants (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 
Br My “Wauentine” (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1948 
Waat... No Hearts? (For Intermediates). February, 1947 
Have a Heart! (For Intermediates). February, 1949 
Tax Four Extra VaLentines (For Intermediates). February, 1946 
A Kunory Hazant (For Intermediates). January, 1942 
Tue Sroten Tarts (For Intermediates). February, 1948 
Tue Pronger VaLentine (For Intermediates). February, 1948 
Tue Queen or Hearts (For Primary Grades). February, 1949 
Tue VaLentine Famiiy (For Primary Grades). February, 1949 
Bo-Pgzr’s VaLentine (For Primary Grades). February, 1946 
Tae Quzzn Wire Toe Broxen Heart (For Primary Grades). February. 1946 
Vauentine Antics (For Primary Grades). February, 1945 
VaLentine Satz (Primary). February, 1947 
Kuvepom or Hearts (Primary). February, 1947 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 
A Darts wire Wasxrneron (Junior and Senior High). February, «949 
A Famiy Marrer (Junior and Senior High). Debreery. 1060 
Sausages AND GuneRaL Wasneincron (Junior and High). ounry, 1949 
‘Tas Wasuincrons Stepr Here (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1 
So Provup To Szrve (Junior and Senior High). December, 1945 
Sworp 1x Hanp (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 
Tue Winter or Our Discontent (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 
Pre.upE To Vicrory (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 
Pix-Up Pars (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 
Never Any Excussz (For rer On and —— roy Paget 1948 
Tue Generar Reruns (For Junior an igh). oman, 2068 
Enrzr Grorcs Wasurneron (For Intermediates). February, 1 
Ler Gzores Do Ir (For Intermediates). February, 1947 
Douzy Saves tae Picture (For Intermediates). February, 1946 
Brrsy Ross (For Intermediates). January, 1944 
Tuz Bor Wxo Coutp Nor Tzu A Liz (Primary). February, 1947 


spies of andra! plya may be pureened by subeorbrs or tbc ech, potpetd, To slaminat book 
sale plans ehecauas onier ak ano my —— hel 
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